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NOTE 


These sermons are published in response to 
an oft-repeated desire on the part of parishioners 
and friends for some memento of a ministry 
which they felt had not been without its influ- 
ence on their lives, as a source of hope and 
strength and comfort. The volumeis a meagre 
and inadequate return for many courtesies and 
kindnesses, which I can never recall without 
gratitude and tender affection. 


FOHN CUCKSON. 
BosTOn. 
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I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul . 
Listened intensely; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, The Excursion. 


Consider well ! 
Were knowledge all thy faculty, then God 
Must be ignored: love gains Him by first leap. 
Frankly accept the creatureship ; ask good 
To love for ; press bold to the tether’s end 
Allotted to this life’s intelligence ! 
ROBERT BROWNING, Lerishtah’s Fancies. 


Belief or unbelief 
Bears upon life, determines its whole course, 
Begins at its beginning. 
ROBERT BROWNING, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 


FAITH AND SIGHT 


For we walk by faith, not by sight. — 2 Coz. v. 7. 


St, Paut sets forth in these few brief 
words the true principle of all human 
progress. He was contemplating life in 
its fullest dimensions and meditating 
upon things seen and unseen, upon an 
existence which has its temporal changes 
and its everlasting securities. Behind 
him were the vicissitudes of experience. 
Before him was the untrodden path of 
destiny. He looked upon the world as 
the tabernacle of the soul, the transient 
dwelling-place of a personality whose 
nature was far too great to be cooped 
-up and hemmed in by any horizon. The 
past was irrevocable. The present was 
a dissolving view. The future, though 
dark, was the inspirer of hope and prom- 
ise, 

And the ground of this assurance was 
the wisdom and fidelity of God. The 
trusts, the foregleams, the affections, 
which seemed to the apostle so vital and 
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FAITH AND SIGHT 


universal, could not be illusive. Man’s 
nature was evidently prophetic of his 
destiny, and eternal life was no frail 
earthly construction, a futile contrivance 
of human fancy or desire; but it was a 
building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. The 
apostle felt that though life was a dis- 
cipline, a labor, a struggle, the groan- 
ing of unfulfilled desire, the bearing of 
burdens with some hidden purpose in 
them, it was not fruitless, transitory, 
hopeless. 

But this trust in the Invisible, so in- 
evitable in the hour and circumstance of 
death, is not an exceptional experience. 
It is the normal attitude of the human 
mind. Dying we rest in faith, but living 
we walk by faith. It is not only when 
we face dissolution and enter a clouded 
way, that}we are the children of faith ; 
but in the ordinary walk of life we often 
travel without chart or compass, and 
commit ourselves to invisible guidance. 
There is a sphere in all our lives which 
seems to be under our direct control, 
but we soon discover that its range is 
very limited. We wander hither and — 
thither in the exercise of our prerogative 
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of freedom, but on every hand we soon 
touch the darkness, and reach the 
gloomy edge of an ocean where we need 
a pilot. Many things are put within 
easy reach of our eyes and hands, more 
I think are given unsolicited and with- 
out research ; but other things, often 
the divinest and of deepest consequence 
to us, are far off. They lie behind con- 
cealing veils, and the way to them is 
over dark, untrodden spaces, and across 
many a desolate bog and morass. If life 
were unprogressive, or limited in its 
scope, if it were a mere round of daily 
routine, a thinking of familiar thoughts, 
and a doing of ordinary things, this 
necessity for treading in the dark, and 
trusting where we cannot trace, would 
not exist. There would be no occasion 
for faith, But when we yield to an up- 
_ward and onward impulse life becomes 
a good deal of a venture. When we at- 
tempt some entirely new thing, or even 
try to lift an old thing to a new pitch of 
excellence — then we walk by faith and 
not by sight. We enter many astruggle 
the issues of which are by no means ob- 
vious. We often gaze into darkness for 
a light that will not shine, or that only 
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comes in fitful and transitory gleams. 
We strike invisible barriers which refuse 
to yield, and plunge into bold ventures 
without seeing exactly where we are to 
emerge. 

Faith is not, therefore, a single des- 
-perate trust on the ragged edge of life, 
when hardly anything else is left for us 
to do but to fling ourselves confidently 
and with resignation into the arms of 
Invisible Goodness ; but it is an instinct 
for daily use, and trust is one of the com- 
monest virtues. Instead of faith being 
exceptional it is almost universal, a life- 
long experience from which there is ab- 
solutely no escape. It is impossible for 
us to take many steps in any direction 
without reaching a point where our next 
thought or action must of necessity be a 
bold venture. 

This truth finds ample illustration in 
all the annals of human _ enterprise. 
There is no department of thought or 
activity in which men do not walk by 
faith. The progress of human civiliza- 
tion is always attended by the pressure 
of new necessities, upon the satisfaction 
of which the evolution of society de- 


pends, and in every attempt to meet 
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these necessities men have trusted in 
Providence. Nature is a vast storehouse 
of hidden treasure ; life is a deep mys- 
tery in which lie buried the most bril- 
liant revelations; and when through 
stress of need men have been forced to 
work and wait and trust for some urgent 
satisfaction, whether it be a nobler con- 
ception of God, a truer way of serving 
him, a healthier ideal of life and better 
modes of living, or even some material 
advantage indispensable to civilization, 
they have never looked in vain. What- 
ever they have persistently sought, they 
have surely found ; if not the thing they 
wanted, then something better. But 
they sought in faith, nothing wavering. 
The answer to their highest wish or 
purest desire was out of sight ; but they 
sought it in trust and were not disap- 
pointed. 

It is clear, then, that faith is an in- 
stinct of the soul, which lays hold of the 
invisible. It takes its rise in the mind, 
or the moral energies, or the spiritual 
ideas, of an impulsive and creative soul. 
It is a combination of trust in some bet- 
ter thing to come and unswerving fidel- 
ity to the trust. Thus Abraham wasa 
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man of faith when, conceiving a great 
destiny for his family, and convinced 
that in shaping that destiny he was ful- 
filling a divine purpose, he went out not 
knowing whither he went, but resolved 
to lay the foundations of a noble future 
for his sons, and for the generations 
which should be born of them. Moses 
was a man of faith when he cherished 
in Egyptian bondage the ideal national- 
ity for his race, and waited and worked 
for it until the time was ripe for per- 
fecting it. Jesus was the King of Faith 
when, perceiving the need of a truer and 
more effective knowledge and service of 
God, he took upon himself the function 
of prophet and reformer, and at the cost 
of life proclaimed a new message to an 
unbelieving and unspiritual generation. 
Through obloquy and pain and shame 
and death he clung to his solemn pur- 
pose, and laid the foundations of a king- 
dom which after-ages were to rear with 
unexampled and unflagging pride and 
enthusiasm. In each case, the man of 
faith stepped out of the beaten track, 
and inaugurated a new movement, the 
completion of which he could not fore- 
see except with that inner eye which no 
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calamity can darken. So, in like fashion, 
Paul’s faith transcended that of the 
churches at Jerusalem. Luther had 
more faith than Leo the Tenth. John 
Wesley had more faith than the English 
bishops and Oxford Dons. And at the 
most critical period in the Civil War in 
America, Abraham Lincoln had more 
faith in victory and the union than three 
fourths of his countrymen. 

The same principle holds good even 
in secular affairs. It is not in religion 
alone that men walk by faith and not by 
sight. Inventions have been made by 
experiments which have frequently had 
more faith than sight in them. Trade 
and commerce, national and _ interna- 
tional, depend upon faith. What is com- 
monly known as credit is only another 
name for faith. The discovery of Amer- 
ica was a sublime act of faith. It was 
one of the deep needs of the age, and, 
regarded in the light of later events, 
was obviously indispensable to human 
well-being in the future. Mankind had 
reached a crisis in its history. The Old 
World was fast becoming too narrow and 
contracted for the expanding energies of 
its peoples. An asylum was wanted from 
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despotism, and a refuge from persecu- 
tion and oppression. The peoples of 
Europe were awakening from the slum- 
ber of ages, and were finding the exist- 
ing conditions of life, social, political, 
_ religious, too cramped and obsolete for 
their needs. The Renaissance of learn- 
ing and liberty was making itself felt 
everywhere. Indeed, the half century 
between A. D. 1450 and A. D. 1500 may be 
considered the culminating point in that 
great intellectual and moral upheaval. 
The signs of regenerated life were in 
everything. In Italy, Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio were opening up the buried clas- 
sics, and Raphael, Da Vinci, Titian, and 
Correggio were showing to the world 
what Art could do when emancipated 
from the thralldom of tradition. In Ger- 
many, the seeds of religious liberty sown 
in Augsburg, Nuremberg, Wittenberg, 
and almost every town of considerable 
importance were slowly ripening for the 
Reformation. In Spain and Portugal 
and Great Britain, maritime adventure 
was opening wide the gates of the world. 
But the vision of larger space for hu- 
manity to move round in was for long 


years only a vision, until Columbus, fol- 
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lowing out the hints and suggestions of 
astronomers and mathematicians, divined 
an El Dorado in the glowing West, and 
“pushed his prows into the setting sun.” 

He had to nurse his faith impatiently 
before he was able to go out, not know- 
ing whither he went. He appealed again | 
and again to an unbelieving world, and 
had to face the traditions of ages, the 
prejudices of scholars and priests, the 
intrigues of courts, and the selfishness 
of kings :— 
“He fronted there the learning of all Spain, 

All her cosmogonies, their astronomies, 

Guess-work — they guessed it, but the golden guess 

Is morning star to the full round of truth.” 
It is surely one of the most heroic and 
pathetic pictures in history — the sight 
of this sailor of faith wandering for 
eighteen years, from land to land, and 
from court to court, enduring privation 
and insult, asking in vain to open a 
closed door, pleading with destinies that 
yielded no response, and finally, when 
opportunity did come, trusting himself 
to the winds of heaven and the wild bil- 
lows of the Atlantic, forging his lonely 
way across the sea, believing that he 


was finding a shorter route to India and 
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its golden treasures, but really opening 
a new world to Europe, and a new era 
to history, and a safe refuge for earth’s 
teeming populations. The welfare of 
mankind and the future progress of the 
._ human race hung at that moment upon 
the faith and persistence of one noble 
mind. The great discovery would have 
come sooner or later, but how long it 
might have been delayed, and with what 
results to civilization, no one can tell. 
Such men are ever the children of an 
exploring faith. Nothing daunts them 
and nothing disheartens them. They 
hear a divine voice within, silent to all 
else, which others though listening in- 
tently cannot catch, and forthwith obey 
its behests. They see some vision of 
ideal good to which the world is blind, 
and rest not until they have translated 
it into living beauty. They are all the 
bold offspring of that divine goddess, an 
Exultant Faith, who weaves the rainbow 
across our path, and pierces the dark 
deep with shafts of light. 

And what were the children of men 
but for this all-victorious faith? What 
were life robbed of its trembling trusts, 


its bold ventures, its exploring hopes 
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and affections? Faith is the incentive 
to thought and action, the radiant figure 
that glides before the wondering eyes of 
youth like a Mater Gloriosa and true 
Queen of Heaven. She points the steps 
of man’s maturer years, and in sunshine 
and shadow marks the path his pilgrim 
feet must tread. And when at last his 
sight is dim, and his heart is faint, and 
he must 


“stoop into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud,” 


she paints the awful gloom with her re- 
splendent visions, and glorifies the very 
mists of death. 

Faith, then, is fidelity, not to tradi- 
tions, customs, beliefs, usages, estab- 
lished authority, but to the visions of a 
free intellect, the voice of a living con- 
science, the inspirations of a pure heart. 
We are all men of faith when we allow 
these to determine the way we shall take, 
and we are infidels when we do anything 
short of that. Faith is absolute and un- 
flinching fidelity, not only to what we 
see and know, but to what we only trust 
and hope for. It is as far as the poles 
removed from credulity and cowardice. 
It is fearless trust in truth and goodness, 
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firm, resolute, irresistible, and transfused 
with quenchless desire. 

Faith in God, for example, is a living 
apprehension and appropriation of the 
Divine Presence when sight is dim and 
hope is faint. It is the reinforcement 
of the moral will in doubt and perplexity. 
It is a venture where a certainty within 
has no counterpart without. In its hum- 
blest form it is a simple confidence in 
the fidelity and uprightness of others, 
which, despite frequent disappointments 
and repeated betrayals, goes on trusting 
and believing. 

“Faith is the subtle chain 

Which binds us to the Infinite: the voice 


Of a deep life within, that will remain 
Until we crowd it thence.” 


Perhaps it is best understood by con- 
trast with its opposite. The only infi- 
delity that deserves the name is self-be- 
trayal. When we see a truth and turn 
our faces from it, that is unfaith, When 
we perceive a duty clearly, and for 
reasons of expediency or worldly advan- 
tage ignore it, that is infidelity. When 
our eyes are captivated by a vision of 
transcendent goodness, and we let it go, 
as if it were a worthless thing, we are 
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unbelievers. When the creed upon our 
lips is not the deep conviction of our 
hearts, but a superficial, conventional 
thing, which we put on and off like an 
overcoat in spring, to suit the chill or 
warmth of the hour, that is infidelity 
and infidelity of a dangerous type, no 
matter what other name we may give to 
it. When, under stress of grief or loss, 
we yield to despondency, and are tempted 
to let go the only anchor that holds us 
in a storm, and to drift on the ocean of 
life with 

“« Sails rent, seams opening wide, and compass lost,” 
our faith is eclipsed. The stars which 
should shine through the darkest night 
are wholly hidden from view, and there 
is no glimmer of dawn. 

These are all signs of unfaith. And 
yet, how very common they are, even 
among the most ardent of professed 
believers. How many a demonstrative 
and dogmatic Christian one meets whose 
religious character is honeycombed with 
doubts and fears and secret mistrust, 
even about the things which are the 
indispensable elements of a stable faith ! 
It by no means follows that they who 
make the loudest boast of the extent of 
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their belief are inspired with the deepest 
faith. The prevalent anxiety about the 
soul’s safety, the common alarm as to 
the future, the almost universal horror 
of death, and of what follows death, are 
morbid signs of unfaithe They do not 
and cannot exist under a strong and 
healthy religious confidence. 

It is obvious, then, that faith is a 
quality of the soul. It is an attribute 
and habit of mind, which depends more 
upon what we are than upon what we 
do. Shakespeare has put the extremes 
of faith and unfaith in striking contrast 
in two strangely different scenes in two 
widely different plays, the “‘ Merchant of 
Venice’ and “ Hamlet.” Take first the 
marvelous love-scene in the “‘ Merchant 
of Venice,” in which Lorenzo says :— 


“‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music creep in 
our ears. 

Soft stillness and the night become the touches of 
sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven is thick 
inlaid with patines of bright gold : 

There’s not an orb which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 
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This is above all else the voice of 
faith and hope. It is a description of 
the heavens as they appeared to young 
eyes lit up with the serene light of early 
trust and love. It breathes all the bloom 
and freshness of youth and poetry, of 
simple faith, and the passion of ripening 
manhood. Nowcontrast this scene with 
another, in “ Hamlet.” The Prince of 
Denmark is bewildered in mind, fretted 
and fevered in heart. The ghost on the 
battlements of Elsinore has dropped an 
ingredient of doubt and pain into his life. 
Revelations have come between him and 
those he loved, and have destroyed all 
rest and confidence. The world and life 
have lost their charm for him. The eye 
within is dark, and so the world is colored 
and distorted, when he says : — 


“This goodly frame the earth seems to me a sterile 
promontory. 

This most excellent canopy the air: the brave o’er- 
arching firmament : 

This majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why it 

Appears no other thing to me than a foul and pesti- 
lential congregation of vapors.” 


This is the mournful voice of unfaith. 

It is the language of broken trust, of 

bitter disappointment, of secret anguish, 

of a life darkened by brooding sorrows. 
17 
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And so it would seem that the inte- 
rior spiritual condition is after all the 
vital concern. So long as there is light 
in the sun it will scatter its beams 
everywhere ; and just so long as there 
is an atmosphere of faith and hope and 
love in the soul, it will keep all bright 
within, and cast its cheerful lhght far 
and wide upon the dark spots of life. It 
makes all the difference in the world to 
us, and not only to us, but to all with 
whom we are brought into daily contact, 
whether or not the prevailing habit of 
our thought and action be grounded in a 
sovereign trust in God and in his good- 
ness, in man and in his intrinsic nobility 
of nature. There isa quiet and reason- 
able optimism in faith, which is a bless- 
ing to its possessor, and which is con- 
tagious wherever it is found. It is the 
antidote to doubt and the dispeller of 
gloom, and an incentive to every benevo- 
lent enterprise. Wecannot long escape 
the insoluble mysteries of pain and sor- 
row : we shall frequently be reminded of 
the limits of human knowledge, and the 
unfathomable depths of experience ; but 
it is sunshine that we lack, not shadow. 


There is little danger that we shall be 
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permitted to dwell too long in the radi- 
ance of an unclouded life, but there is 
grave danger that we may dwell in 
shadows until we become blind to life’s 
beneficent purposes, deaf to its cheerful 
notes, insensible to its higher joys. To 
brood too often and too long on real or 
imaginary grievances within and around 
us quickly takes the light out of our 
life, and paralyzes the moral will. It is 
surely better to be too exultant than to 
be too despondent. It is nobler to be- 
lieve too much than to believe too little, 
provided that it is truth that we believe, 
and not falsehood. It is wiser to trust 
our fellow men, even though we are dis- 
appointed often, than to have no faith in 
them at all. The most pitiable thing in 
our modern life is the morbid pessimism 
which has crept into literature and art, 
to permeate our social judgments and 
vitiate our tastes. It lives in the slums 
and feeds on garbage, and the world 
looks in vain to it for wise counsel or 
needful help. The morbid fiction that 
analyzes moral diseases and gloats over 
spiritual anatomy, the rhythmic screams 
of despair, the economic and social fads 
19 
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and crazes that seem to take account of 
everything in life except the many vital 
movements which are recuperative and 
redemptive —these are the bane and 
curse of modern life. Are we expected 
to walk by their guidance? If so, pray 
to what will they lead us? Compared 
with the many voices of faith and hope 
and encouragement, and heroic service 
and sacrifice, they are as the croak of 
the raven to the song of the morning 
lark. When we have heard all that can 
be said about the gloomier aspects of 
life, the truth still remains that shadows 
sometimes linger in the valley, but a 
flood of glory rests on all the land. We 


“ Cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven: 


“ Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream; 


“ But heard, by secret transport led, 
E’en in the charnels of the dead, 
The murmur of the fountain-head — 


“Which did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forbore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire. 
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led not reviling tones, 
old his heart to idle moans, 
rsed and scorned, and bruised with stones : 
Rina deward, full of grace, 

yed, and from a happy place 

”s glory smote him on the face.” 
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Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would, 

Nor so abscond himself in the caves of sense, 

But Nature still shall search some crevice out 

With messages of splendor from that Source 

Which dive he, soar he, baffles still and lures. 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, The Cathedral. 


In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm 
I walk and work, above, beneath, 
Work and weavein endless motion! 
Birth and death 
An Infinite Ocean : 
A seizing and giving 
The fire of living: 
’T is thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply 
And weave for God the garment thou seest Him by. 
GOETHE, Faust. 


No mere mote’s-breath but teems immense 
With witnessings of Providence. 
ROBERT BROWNING, Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 


NATURE AND GOD 


For the invisible things of him since the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being perceived through the things 
that are made, even his everlasting power and divinity. 
— Rom. i. 20. 

Tue Apostle Paul gave the first im- 
petus to dogmatic Christianity. He it 
was who crystallized the sayings of Jesus 
into a more or less compact system of 
doctrine, and commenced that process 
of analytical speculation which has 
gone on, with varying success, down to 
the present day. But in doing this he 
seldom referred to the phenomena of 
Nature or the facts of philosophy as 
aids to religious conviction. The bent 
of his mind was metaphysical rather than 
scientific. This fact could not have 
arisen from his ignorance, because he 
was aman of culture. Nor did it arise 
from his indifference, because whatever 
else he might or might not have been, 
he was a spiritual enthusiast. Though 
steeped in the devout sentiment of He- 
brew Psalms and prophecies and thor- 
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oughly imbued with the spirit of his own 
race, he was singularly appreciative of 
the religion and literature of the Gentile 
world, at least of such of it as came 
within his reach. In his speech at Ath- 
ens he quotes from two Greek poets. 
Nor can it be supposed that he was 
unfamiliar with Nature in her grandeur 
and impressiveness. His missionary 
wanderings, both on sea and land, 
brought him into contact with some of 
the varied manifestations of power and 
beauty which present themselves to the 
eye and heart of the reverent student of 
nature. He had dwelt in the desert, 
where with trackless sand around him 
and the boundless heaven above, he 
doubtless communed with that soul 
which dwells in solitude and sanctifies 
earth’s lonely places. He had passed in 
his various journeys through natural 
scenery, bold and beautiful, rich in semi- 
tropical vegetation, and bathed in the 
visionary light of old romance. He had 
been in storm and shipwreck at sea, and 
felt the awfulness and grandeur of forces 
which riot in their gigantic strength, and 
fill the soul of man with awe and fear. 


It was impossible that a mind so gifted 
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should remain insensible to such power 
and majesty. 

And yet only once does he permit 
himself to yield to anything like deep 
emotion at the thought of nature. , 
When he was at Lystra, and ignorant 
and superstitious people mistook him for 
a god, he rebuked their blindness in an 
outburst of poetic faith which reads like 
an extract from the Book of Psalms: 
«Sirs, why do ye these things? We 
also are men of like passions with you, 
and preach unto you that ye should turn 
from these vanities unto the living God, 
which made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and all things that are therein : who 
in times past suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways. Nevertheless he 
left not himself without witness, in that 
he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.” 

It would seem, therefore, as if the 
apostle’s mind dwelt habitually away 
from nature, and was concentrated on 
the moral and religious aspects of hu- 
man life, and but seldom upon the splen- 
dors of earth and sea and sky. Still, 
though to a great extent, and by the 
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necessities of his calling, he was largely 
oblivious of the phenomenal world, the 
immanence and beneficence of God were 
the cardinal truths of his religious faith. 
God is everywhere, and God is good, 
were truths of the very substance of his 
life and teaching. The natural world 
was apparently nothing more to him 
than a transient and oft-renewed type 
of the unseen and spiritual. The sky 
above, the earth around, the sea beneath, 
were parts of the many-colored vesture 
of invisible Deity. He did not set up 
two divinities, and offer to each a sepa- 
rate worship. Neither did he confuse 
Nature with God, or assume that the 
one had any existence apart from the 
other. He did not limit all knowledge 
to the senses, but affirmed that spiritual 
things, whether in nature or in life, were 
to be spiritually discerned, He did not 
rashly conclude that the visible world 
was or ever could be a satisfactory ex- 
planation of itself. Nature was to him 
the shrine of God’s living personality. 
We dwell to-day ina new mental world 
and breathe a different atmosphere. 
Nature and life present problems to us 
which did not disturb the apostolic age. 
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But the supreme question, that under- 
lies and relates all others, the question 
which has been an open one since man 
first began to think, which enters into 
the Book of Job, and the prophecies of 
Isaiah, and the gospel of Jesus, and St. 
'Paul’s Epistles, is just as urgent to-day 
as it was thousands of years ago. What 
is this life in the midst of which our life 
is cast? Does it rest upon anything 
diviner than itself? Is there aught be- 
neath it and within it? Is it a mere 
succession of phenomena, or the theatre 
of a divine personality ? The answer we 
give to these questions depends upon 
the standpoint from which we ask them, 
and the method we take to answer them. 
No matter where we begin or how we 
proceed in our investigations, if we have 
to account for anything at all, we must 
account for the material and the spirit- 
ual, the physical and the intellectual, the 
seen and the unseen, and no lopsided 
theory of the universe or of life will 
suffice. We have to deal with matter 
and with mind, with law and with voli- 
tion, with form and with substance, 
and any investigation of either without 
the other is incomplete. Although 
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modern thought is by no means as pre- 
vailingly materialistic as some would 
have us suppose,, still a considerable 
number of our busiest thinkers and 
workers are engaged in scientific pur- 
suits, and the material upon which they 
are habitually employed gives a complex- 
ion to their thought. Alertness to 
Nature’s methods and _ utilities often 
blinds them to her substances and spirit- 
ual meanings. No one can find fault 
with the restless activity, the wonderful 
ingenuity, the persistent and successful 
research, the masterly knowledge, of the 
modern scientist and naturalist. It is 
the pride and boast of the nineteenth 
century that physical science has won 
so many conquests on so many fields, 
and is adding so much to the health and 
prosperity and material progress of the 
world. But the misfortune is that it 
stops at phenomena. It either does not 
perceive, or is unwilling to admit, that 
its experiments never go below the sur- 
face of things; that the universe is 
grounded in mind and not in matter, in 
ideas not in materials, in substances, 
not in forms, in an all-pervading intelli- 
gence and will, and not in methods and 
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appliances. It would have us stop at 
shadows, and not investigate the sub- 
stance that casts them. It makes a lav- 
ish display of design, and indicates how 
all things stand in thought-created rela- 
tions, and then asks us to conclude that 
there is no adequate source of such in- 
telligence or goodness, at least none 
that we can apprehend, or in any way 
understand. It glorifies law as if that 
were anything more or better than a 
method of mind. It magnifies force as 
if it were distinct from will. It alleges 
that there is constant progress in know- 
ledge, and yet with almost the same 
breath draws a line beyond which it 
assumes that knowledge cannot go. It 
cultivates a narrow field of experimental 
research, and challenges the validity of 
all truth outside its petty inclosure. 
This is the tone of a certain type of 
modern scientist. 

But it would be manifestly unfair to 
regard this as the characteristic attitude 
of men of science. Materialism and ag- 
nosticism have no claim to be considered 
as the last and best revelations of mod- 
ern science. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The men who take the 
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first rank in the annals of comparatively 
recent science cannot be classified in 
either category. They are not materi- 
alists. They are not agnostics. Sir 
Isaac Newton, a monument of patient 
learning and research ; Michael Faraday, 
than whom no nobler name stands on the 
list of modern students of nature; Sir 
George Clerk Maxwell, to whom science 
was religious, — these, and others less 
illustrious but still famous in their de- 
partments of scientific investigation, are 
striking illustrations, not merely of the 
union but of the identity of science and 
religion. No one can tell what they 
might have been if they had dabbled in 
metaphysics ; but confining themselves 
to their own special work, and under- 
standing that thoroughly, they knew of 
no cause which could overcome the inert- 
ness of matter, and unlock the energies 
of the universe, except infinite intelli- 
gence and personal will. When they 
looked with trained vision into the world 
of outward nature, and traveled where 
no foot or eye of man had gone before, 
they could not escape the conviction 
that phenomena are products of mind, 
and laws are the methods of personal 
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will, and nature is the garment of God. 
They could not rest in the physical 
world, when that, as they understood it, 
was so clearly the theatre of infinite 
intelligence and volition. They, more 
than any men of their time, have brought 
us to see that words like nature, force, 
energy, evolution, originate nothing, sus- 
tain nothing, prophesy nothing. They 
simply express modes or methods, more 
or less frigid and mechanical, in which 
mind registers its purposes and executes 
its plans. ‘ Abstractions,” says the ven- 
erable Dr. Martineau, “which have no 
contents, — such as law, reason, wealth, 
opinion, — whatever pranks they may 
play with our logic, cannot persuade us 
to bow down and worship them.” 

I have dwelt on this phase of modern 
thought because it seems to have attrac- 
tions for minds of a certain order, and 
because, in the effort to find secure and 
invulnerable ground for philosophic the- 
ism, too much has been conceded to a 
transient and superficial materialism. 
The old realism of other days seems to be 
fading out of religion, and the prophet 
of our time is too much of an apologist. 
He is frightened at the thought of an- 
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thropomorphism, as if all human thought 
about the universe were not of necessity 
anthropomorphic. He hears so much 
about uncertainty in connection with 
religious belief, that he is himself half 
inclined to regard all theology as a sort 
of treacherous quicksand. He listens 
to the stale conceits that science deals 
in facts, and religion in conjecture, and 
that every truth is assured in the one, 
and elusive in the other, until all the 
fibre is taken out of his faith, and he is 
ashamed to use the strong language of 
earlier and deeper conviction. Hereads 
the forcible utterances of the Bible as 
if they had little application to the age 
in which he lives, and as if it would soon 
be necessary to create a new vocabulary 
for the modern believer in God ; and yet 
there is no justification for such timid- 
ity. Much of the old familiar thought 
and speech about God and the world is 
vastly better than anything in vogue at 
the present day. We seek in vain for 
fuller expressions of the reality of God, 
than those to be found in the inspired 
pages of Scripture. Modern definitions 
and phrases are poor and thin beside 
them. There is, for example, wonderful 
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power in the language of the Psalmist, 
“Thou dost set fast the mountains by 
thy strength, being girded with power ;”’ 
“Thou waterest the ridges thereof abun- 
dantly : thou settlest the furrows thereof : 
thou makest it soft with showers: thou 
blessest the springing thereof.” The 
words of the ancient prophet not only 
answer our highest thought to-day, but 
put the pale phrases to shame with 
which we try to imitate them: “He hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, 
and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighed the mountains 
in scales, and the hills in a balance.” 
Some of us, who are not wholly ignorant 
of modern science and philosophy, and 
the efforts to find new names for God, 
are yet old fashioned enough to prefer 
the descriptive language of Hebrew 
psalm and prophecy to any new defini- 
tion which this age has produced. It is 
not only more adequate and sufficing to 
our intellectual requirements, but more 
in harmony with the instincts and emo- 
tions of man’s religious experience. 

And thus, we believe with St. Paul, 
that the invisible things of God are 
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clearly seen and understood by the 
things that are made. The physical 
world is a magnificent spectacle of an 
infinite mind thinking itself out into 
ever-varying law and purpose; a sover- 
eign will bending all things to its divine 
intent ; an all-pervading goodness, work- 
ing out, in ways not always understood 
by us, its beneficent designs. There is 
intelligence, there is volition, there is be- 
neficence, there is beauty, there is justice, 
there is love: and where these are, there 
must be what mankind has always under- 
stood as personality. And so, when we 
gaze into starry depths of midnight, or 
greet the soft splendor of the opening 
day ; when we watch the awful glow of sun- 
set that so often bathes in glory all the 
western sky, or admire the delicate and 
wondrous beauty of grass and leaf and 
flower ; when we hail with joy the floral 
richness of the early summer, or receive 
with gladness the ripened fruits of 
autumn ; when we climb the eternal hills, 
or peer with strange wonder into the 
lone spaces of the ocean, —it is not of 
impersonal nature that we think, but of 
God ; not of it, but of him. 


Nor do these visions of the exalted 
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mind fade away with the scenes that 
inspirethem. They abide as permanent 
possessions, to enrich for all time our 
thought of God, and to adorn the mind 
that sees them. As Luigi says in 
Browning’s “ Pippa Passes :”’ — 

“God must be glad one loves his world so much. 

I can give news of earth to all the dead 

Whoask me : — last year’s sunsets, and great stars 
Which had aright to come first and see ebb 

The crimson wave that drifts the sun away — 

Those crescent moons with notched and burning rims 
That strengthened into sharp fire, and there stood, 
Impatient of the azure — and that day 

In March, a double rainbow stopped the storm — 
May’s warm, slow, yellow moonlit summer nights — 
Gone are they, but I have them in my soul!” 

The religious conception of the uni- 
verse is still more apparent and indis- 
pensable when we turn from physical 
life, and study, as we must, the spiritual 
faculties and wants of man. It is here 
that every non-spiritual conception of 
life utterly breaks down. When we 
listen to the universal cry for God, or 
think of man’s conscious sense of depen- 
dence ; when we hear the sighs of contri- 
tion and the wails of guilt ; when we ask 
the meaning of earth’s temples, and read 
the hopes in all her cemeteries, — we are 
satisfied that an impersonal and unsym- 
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pathetic something, no matter what, a 
power which neither thinks nor feels, 
condemns nor forgives, and that has no 
love in it, is a cruel mockery. Such an 
idol of the mind corresponds to nothing 
in you or in me, and is vastly inferior in 
the scale of being to the humblest man 
that lives. It yields no answer to our 
cries, no response to our necessities, and 
cannot return love for love. What our 
whole nature demands is something more 
than this mental skeleton. We some- 
how feel that, though the spirit of the 
universe is verily a God that hides him- 
self, yet is he an ever-present reality. 
He besets us behind and before, and 
lays his hand upon us. There is a close, 
tender, and reciprocal relation between 
him and us resembling that between an 
earthly parent and his children, else are 
we of all creatures most pitiable. No- 
thing that happens to us can be unknown 
to him. He is not a being wholly re- 
mote from our lives, and with whom 
we have no individual concern. He is 
not blind to our necessities, nor deaf to 
our cries, nor indifferent to our conduct, 
a vague and undefined power unmindful 


of us, or of our interests, and sustaining 
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a less adequate relation to us than that 
which we sustain to each other. We 
cannot, somehow, escape the conviction 
that it must be of some moment to him 
that we are wise and not foolish, obe- 
dient and not sinful. Our conduct, 
whether good or bad, must concern him, 
because in him we find the sole author- 
ity and sanction for our moral percep- 
tions. Our sins and sorrows must move 
him, or else his Fatherhood does not 
exist, and our filial instincts are cruel 
illusions. Our prayers, whether in the 
form of supplication or gratitude or 
penitence or trust, are intelligible to 
him and vital to us, or we are the most 
deluded and abandoned of his creatures. 

Religion, therefore, rightly understood, 
is in the strictest sense verifiable, and in 
nothing more than in its central truth; 
verifiable not on the lower plane of 
experimental science, but on the higher 
levels of intellect and spirit. The truth 
of its doctrines rests upon reason rather 
than reasoning, upon experience and not 
demonstration. And just as in physical 
science or mental philosophy men abide 
in the truth that covers the largest field 
of vision until a further revelation dawns 
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upon them, so in religion there comes 
to the mature soul a conviction deep 
and vital, which satisfies in great meas- 
ure the obstinate questioning of the 
mind, and appeases as nothing else either 
does or can the various necessities of 
man’s moral and_ spiritual life. No 
‘abstraction can minister to a hungry 
soul or comfort an afflicted one; no 
speculation can quiet the voice of con- 
science or quicken the sense of duty; 
and no mere theory, however carefully 
elaborated, can awaken the conscious- 
ness of sin, or throw the effulgence of 
eternal day over the low dark verge of a 
settling life. For these something more 
is needed, even “the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” In the light of 
his presence Nature wears a glorious 
face and life takes on a new significance, 
and neither art nor poetry nor science 
can sufficiently extol the Omnipresent 
God, for 


‘“ Since ever the world was fashioned, 

Water, and air, and sod, 

A music of divers meaning 
Has flowed from the hand of God. 

In valley, and gorge, and upland, 
On stormy mountain height, 

He makes him a harp of the forest, 
He sweeps the chords with his might. 
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He puts forth his hand to the ocean, 
He speaks and the waters flow, — 

Now in a chorus of thunder, 
Now in a cadence low. 

He touches the waving flower-bells, 
He plays on the woodland streams 

A tender song — like a mother 
Sings to her child in dreams. 

But the music divinest and dearest, 
Since ever the years began, 

Is the manifold passionate music 
He draws from the heart of man! ” 
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So build we up the Being that we are; 

Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things, 

We shall be wise perforce ; and, while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the will is free, 
Shall move unswerving, even as if impelled 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. 


WorvswortTh, The Excursion. 


We figure to ourselves 
The thing we like, and then we build it up 
As chance will have it, on the rock or sand: 
For thought is tired of wandering o’er the world, 
And home-bound fancy runs her bark ashore. 


HENRY TayLor, Philip Van Artevelde. 


Art itself, 
We’ve called the higher life, still must feel the soul 
Live past it. For more’s felt than is perceived, 
And more’s perceived than can be interpreted, 
And Love strikes higher with his lambent flames 
Than Art can pile the faggots. 


Mrs. BROWNING, Aurora Leigh. 


NEW HEAVENS AND A NEW 
EARTH 


We, according to his promise, look for new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.—2 Pet. 
iil, 13: 

Or all the impressions which Jesus 
left upon the minds of his immediate 
followers, none was so distinct and in- 
spiring as the conviction that they were 
Spiritual pilgrims. The life they were 
living had its advantages and privileges, 
but these were not to be compared in 
durability and worth with the blessings 
which awaited them in the near future. 
They were cheered and encouraged in all 
their earthly trials with the assurance 
of heavenly compensation. Old things 
they were told would pass away, and 
all things would become new. The gos- 
pel was to them a message of infinite 
hope. Its visions were intensely allur- 
ing. So entrancing were they to the 
persecuted and suffering that they be- 
came insensible to pain and heedless of 
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death. The lifelong attitude of the first 
disciples was one of expectancy. They 
waited patiently for the coming of the 
ideal kingdom of truth and righteousness, 
in which error would be confuted and 
wrong would be rectified. Their Divine 
Master had stirred within them a whole- 
some discontent with themselves and 
their environment, and had fired their 
hearts with lofty spiritual ambitions. It 
is true, they sometimes mistook the 
meaning of his words, and attached a 
material significance to language which 
was intended to convey the deepest — 
Spiritual truths ; but the important fact 
was that he had aroused them from 
their lethargy, and quickened them 
with high and unwonted desires. The 
fallow ground of their experience had 
been broken up and fertilized, and made 
ready for the seeds of a holier life. Since 
they had walked with him they could 
no longer remain self-satisfied, and con- 
tented to go on in the old familiar ways 
of the past, unmoved by new desires and 
insensible to urgent needs ; so they looked 
eagerly and intently for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelt right- 
eousness. 
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The words of the text express with 
fullness and brevity this new awakening 
Seetuecespint in the life of the early 
Christians, and at the same time reveal 
the true nature of the religion of Jesus, 
which was above all things an inspir- 
ing and progressive faith. It made its 
appeal, not to a dead past, but to the 
faith and energy of the living present. 
It was the creator of an ampler life of 
the soul, and came to gratify a perennial 
desire, and not a mere temporary emer- 
gency. It assumed as its chief premise 
the existence of a strong element in 
human nature which feeds upon the infi- 
nite. Nothing mundane satisfies it. It 
requires all space for its atmosphere, 
an open heaven for meditation, and 
boundless possibility for its perfection. 
Untrodden spaces are its delight, and 
it laughs at impossibilities. The soul, 
which on its Godward side is capable 
of faith, hope, wonder, worship, cannot 
live on things that perish. It seeks im- 
mortal food. It will not dwell forever 
on the ground, but soars like the eagle, 
and tries its wings in vast starry spaces. 
It was not made for confinement within 
cramped conditions of sense and appetite, 
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but wanders through fields of air, and 
looks upon the world with eyes that 
were fashioned for immeasurable skies. 
It delights in mystery, and loves to dwell 
in the twilight borderland between the 
known and the unknown, the mystic 
region where faith is never lost in sight. 
It is not man’s misfortune, as some fool- 
ishly suppose, but his grandest preroga- 
tive and privilege, to be the child of 
infinite desire, to live in a universe he 
can never fully explore, and from the 
loftiest peaks of which he can always 
discover the dim shapes of still higher 
altitudes. He has here no abiding city, 
but seeks one that is to come. His 
constant cry is, — 

- “Come up hither. From the wave-wash’d 

mound, 

Unto the farthest flood-brim look with me: 
Then reach on with thy thought till it be drowned. 
Miles and miles distant though the gray line be, 
And though thy soul sail leagues on leagues beyond, 
Still leagues beyond leagues there is more sea.” 

Man cannot live a full life except in 
the midst of infinite surroundings. No 
mere animal existence suffices for him. 
He would pine and die without the 
boundless blue above, and unrestricted 
space around, for these are indispensable 
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to the growth of the irrepressible desire 
and capacity within him. If he dwells 
for a season on the low-lying flats of ex- 
istence, and herds for a time with meaner 
things, he cannot linger there, but must 
needs steal away at intervals to renew 
his energies on mountain heights, and 
clarify his sight with a deep glance into 
vaster horizons. The mind may be 
yoked like a galley-slave to the restraints 
of business or society, and fret itself for 
a while amid drudgery and care; but 
sooner or later it seeks its own hered- 
itary skies, and rebounding to its na- 
tive majesty asserts its hatred of all 
captivity. 

And so, looking fora new heaven and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, is man’s normal attitude. He is, 
and cannot help being, the pilgrim of 
the Invisible. Think of him, as many a 
science and philosophy too often con- 
ceives of him, as simply a creature of 
sense and physical properties and needs, 
and then he is in structure and capacity 
little better than the beasts that perish. 
But recognize that he is mind and spirit 
as well as flesh and blood, and then no 
physical or experimental rule will yield 
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a just estimate of him. His life em- 
braces the ideal as well as the practical. 
The two are vital in his experience, and 
depend upon each other for mutual sup- 
port. He gathers inspiration and grasps 
the unattainable from the one, and finds 
the need of them inthe other. Like the 
plants he lives on air and earth. This 
feeds his imagination and all his spirit- 
ual instincts and affections, and that 
creates energy and moral fibre, and con- 
stantly stimulates the appetite for higher 
things. 

Let us briefly examine this dual life, 
and see how the ideal and the practical, 
both so real and so vital, stand related 
to each other in our spiritual growth. 
They are both recognized by Jesus, and 
throughout the New Testament, as the 
higher and the lower, the heavenly and 
the earthly, the spirit and the flesh, and 
both are acknowledged as having their 
true place in man’s personality. It is 
nothing but a simple truism to say that 
on one side of our nature we are earthly 
and evanescent, and on the other eternal, 
and creatures of unfulfilled desire. Our 
aspirations are always greater than our 
attainments. 
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“ We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.” 
There are hungers in us which are never 
satisfied, and thirsts which are unquench- 
able. We are by nature dreamers, 
artists, poets, enthusiasts. Let some 
genius of transcendent power create a 
new heaven for us in the shape of a great 
picture, a divine song, a lovely character, 
and it captivates the hearts of thousands 
who have no gift of genius, but who 
share the common passion for beauty 
and perfection. His creation may be 
largely a transcript of the real, or it 
may be of imagination all compact; but 
in either case it appeals to something 
spiritual and eternal within us, magnet- 
izes the life of the soul, and sends the 
blood coursing with new vigor through 
the arteries, entering the spiritual realm 
in every life, the sphere in which we 
see visions and dream dreams, and hold 
intercourse with lovelier things than 
those which are before us every day, and 
hear sweeter sounds than those which 
greet us in the street, and fashion ideals 
which probably do not long remain with 
us, but which leave us sensibly purer 
and better for the enjoyment of them 
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while they lasted. The imagination, 
which has far more to do with our life, 
and particularly with the religious ele- 
ment in it, than we are sometimes will- 
ing to admit, demands a world in which 
its powers can find full exercise. And 
that is why mankind delights so much 
in art and poetry and romance. Men 
and women and children love an ideal 
world, undimmed and not belittled by 
the limitations and obstacles of the pro- 
saic and actual, amid which they are 
doomed to live for more than half their 
days. They delight to turn away from 
the ordinary scenes and commonplace 
experiences in which they have been 
struggling, fretted by fatigue and fail- 
ure, and to enter a world where Nature 
is not a laboratory but a temple, not a 
business college but a school of art, not 
a rigid discipline but a boundless rap- 
ture. In what necessity compels us to 
call the real world as distinguished from 
the ideal, movement is usually sluggish. 
The pleasures of sense and appetite soon 
pall upon us. We easily exhaust them. 
But in the spiritual world life is quick 
and exhilarating. In the prosy, hum- 
drum part of our existence the colors 
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are gray, the harmonies are constantly 
marred by discords, the pathway is often 
hard with the solemn tread of weary 
feet ; but in the ideal world, the glorious 
world of intellect and heart, of hope and 
faith and tender affection, the hues are 
ever beautiful, the melodies are sweet and 
unbroken, and the green highway bends 
to the light and airy step of exuberant 
felicity. 

The actual world of sense and appe- 
tite is unprogressive. It never seems 
more than the auxiliary to something 
diviner than itself. Denuded of the 
grace and beauty which it continually 
draws from the ideal and spiritual, it 
would doubtless run its mechanical 
round, but its movement would be circu- 
lar rather than progressive. That which 
speeds humanity to its goal is not of the 
earth earthy, but cometh from above. 
It is a divine inspiration, a fresh current 
of invisible energy that propels things 
forward and upward, and not a mere 
human contrivance or a hazard of ma- 
terial circumstance. It is something 
that God continually drops into the tide 
of human affairs, and not a spasmodic 
draft upon human resources which are 
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not vast enough to bear the strain that 
is put upon them. The ordinary life 
left to itself can mark time admirably, 
but it waits for a stream of divine energy 
flowing through the religious imagina- 
tion before it takes a single step for- 
ward. When an artist is painting a 
great picture, or a poet is creating rhyth- 
mic thought, or a good man is perfecting 
an ideal, the vision and the faculty di- 
vine must furnish the design and im- 
pulse; talent and circumstance may do 
the rest. It was because Shakespeare 
had more imagination than any of his 
contemporaries that he was able to write 
_ tragedies and comedies full of his own 
creations, and which have excited the 
wonder of succeeding ages. And every 
religious enthusiast and reformer from 
St.Paul to John Wesley has been fired 
with a devout imagination. They were 
each and all filled with some vision of a 
new heaven and a new earth, and were 
happy only so far as they were per- 
mitted to pursue it unmolested. And 
if there is one lesson more than another 
which history has to teach, it is this, 
that without the vision there is no prog- 
ress, and without fidelity to unrealized 
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ideals there can be no solid advancement 
in any department of life. The secret 
of all retrograde experiences, whether in 
individuals or in nations, is to be found 
in their blindness to expanding views of 
life and duty, their complete loss of the 
poetic and spiritual elements in man, 
which hitherto have lighted and fed the 
torch of human civilization. No greater 
misfortune can possibly happen to a man 
or to a nation than that which arises 
from a lessening sense of the real dimen- 
sions of human life, from meagre ambi- 
tions and a cramped and petty outlook. 
A great ideal is indispensable to excel- 
lence of every kind. Magnanimity is 
the creator of character. It is not al- 
ways gross and sensual things that be- 
little men and degrade nations. It is 
not necessary that people should be 
steeped in coarse and brutal vices be- 
fore they lose the crown and ornament 
of life. It is enough that they are the 
slaves of anything less than the greatest 
and best within them. It is enough 
that they are immersed in material and 
mundane things, and are given over to 
the brittle gods of an unideal life, to the 
lust of wealth, the love of ease and self- 
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indulgence, to the things that are below 
the level of the housetops rather than the 
thoughts which dwell among the stars. 
Men and women lose sight of the new 
heaven and the new earth long before 
they wallow in the loathsome mire of 
vice and crime. Are we not sensible 
of our littleness and the comparative 
worthlessness of our lives every time 
we slip into a mean thing, or try to live 
on a low plane? Do we not reproach 
ourselves frequently as we reflect upon 
the utter emptiness and insipidity of so 
many of the pursuits to which we devote 
our time and strength? Have we not 
constantly to guard ourselves against a 
growing relish for secular good, and a 
corresponding insensibility and indiffer- 
ence to things which may have no value 
in the markets of the world, but which 
deeply and seriously concern our happi- 
ness ? We cannot afford to become care- 
less of truths and experiences which are 
indispensable to refinement and eleva- 
tion of soul. Unless we accustom our- 
selves to live largely in the mind and 
conscience, and hold commerce with 
eternal things, there steals over us, slowly 
and almost imperceptibly, a subtle pro- 
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cess of deterioration, which like a creep- 
ing paralysis works its way through the 
intellect and will and affections, and de- 
stroys the character. It shows itself in 
aims and purposes which are prevailingly 
unideal and sensuous, in the loss of 
moral refinement, in a growing indiffer- 
ence to right and wrong, in a readiness 
to rebel on the slenderest pretext against 
every restraint which virtue or prudence 
may impose, in a disposition to shirk 
duties which are irksome and to evade 
responsibilities which bring neither 
pleasure nor profit, in the unstable va- 
garies of an ill-regulated mind. The 
type of character thus created is common 
enough. We are all more or less famil- 
lar with it. Here, it is easy, genial, and 
gay, without one single thought or de- 
sire above the gratification of its imme- 
diate appetites, and with no sober, seri- 
ous apprehension of the real dimensions 
of a human life; and there, it is grave 
and stolid, unimaginative and vulgar, 
firmly wedded to the things that perish, 
and to little else, pursuing shadows with 
a zeal and industry worthy of a nobler 
cause. This style of life might be worse, 
but the pity is it is not vastly better. 
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The men who follow it are not always 
bad specimens. They are often free 
from repulsive vices or startling defects, 
but their spiritual horizon is always close 
at hand. Genius, thought, literature, 
science, art, religion, have little or no 
place in their affections. It is an ex- 
ceedingly small and pitiful world in 
which they live, and the scale to which 
their life is set is, in consequence, nar- 
row and meagre. Sometimes they leave 
us wondering how they justify their 
miserable lives at all, so completely are 
they shut out from the vision of higher 
things, and debarred from seeing any- 
thing except what is near and palpable to 
sense. They are “strangers to the god- 
like, the supersensuous, the spiritual rea- 
son, the indwelling Christ.” 

And so, the more we think of it, the 
more we comprehend that a truly noble 
life, whether for the individual, the state, 
or the nation, begins with a recognition 
of the enormous power and influence of 
lofty or low ideals, of exalted or ignoble 
purposes, which are born in the imagina- 
tion. Every man or race is ruled either 
by one or the other, is contented to 


vegetate on the plains, or is disturbed 
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with a restless love of prospects and 
enchanting visions, which come only in 
moments of exaltation, and on mountain 
heights of faith and prayer. No man 
can be said to understand his own nature 
and destiny till he feels the force upon 
him of attractions from above, or temp- 
tations from below; and no nation has 
made any history for itself until it has 
struggled mightily with the giant powers 
of truth and error, right and wrong, and 
has resolutely committed itself to the 
pursuit of great moral ideals which are 
alone eternal. 

And so, looking for a new heaven and 
a new earth simply means that we are 
forever exchanging the rule of the sensu- 
ous for the rule of the spiritual, and that 
we are seeking our motives for conduct 
and character in the absolute gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and not in any of the com- 
monplace maxims of self-indulgence or 
earthly expediency. It is a steadfast 
recognition of the facts that man does 
not live by bread alone, and that the 
power of all moral renewal is from above. 
The source of inspiration is in God, and 
in Jesus Christ, and in a thousand spirit- 
ual forces above the level of our own 
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lives. It is God who breathes into us 
his spirit and quickens every faculty and 
gift within us. It is Jesus of Nazareth 
who sets the style of human worth for 
us, and in his perfect character we see 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life for 
the generations of mankind. The com- 
mand is ever upon us to work conduct 
into a heavenly pattern, into a growing 
ideal, into thought, emotion, sacred pas- 
sion, spiritual imagination. And by this 
process of divine assimilation, and by it 
alone, we raise the commonest things and 
the poorest environment into a worth 
and beauty not their own. The spirit of 
Christ by a subtle, ethereal alchemy does 
for human character what genius does 
for the humblest things in nature and 
life. The industrial artist takes the com- 
mon clay and by skillful manipulation 
transmutes it into the most exquisitely 
beautiful pottery. The touch of his zs- 
thetic mind is from above. Nothing else 
could make of common clay a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. The sculptor 
takes a rough block of marble from the 
quarries of Greece or Italy, and in his 
hands it becomes an Apollo Belvidere, 


ora Venus of Milo, or the entrancingly 
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beautiful Queen Esther. So, in like 
fashion, but with far diviner potency, the 
Son of God captivates the unregener- 
ate heart of man, and out of blind grop- 
ings and strivings educes the holier 
life of sons and daughters of the Lord 
Almighty. The Higher has a witness 
fainter or fuller in every man ; and when 
Jesus moved in and out among humble 
fishermen and publicans and sinners, 
the change wrought in their spiritual 
condition by his presence among them 
amounted almost to a new creation. 
They became, in the language of St. 
Paul, “new creatures in Christ Jesus.” 
They grew insensibly into the image of 
him with whom they lived from day to 
day. It was not possible for them to 
see things exactly as he saw them, or 
to live continually from the same exalted | 
motives, to drink the cup he drank of, or 
to be baptized with his baptism ; but they 
caught a reflected light from his person, 
and felt the contagion of his divineness, 
until the peasant became the ardent 
disciple, and the humble tentmaker an 
inspired evangelist. So insensibly and 
silently do men and women ripen into 


that with which they hold habitual com- 
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merce. If it be high they rise with it, 
and if it be low they decline with it. 
Whether, therefore, we dwell with the 
spirit of Christ, and live according to its 
influence, or whether we bow before 
some clay idol of our own imagination, 
or of the world in which we live, makes 
all the difference between an ascension 
and a burial, between a heaven of pro- 
gressive joy and a grave of failure and 
shame. For we may rest assured that : 


“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor 
good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for 
the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in 
the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it 
by and by.” 
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Hero-worship? Ah me, that a man be self-subsistent, 
original, true, or what we call it, is surely the farthest 
in the world from indisposing him to reverence and be- 
lieve other men’s truth! It only disposes, necessitates, 
and invincibly compels him to dzsbelieve other men’s dead 
formulas, hearsays, and untruths. A man embraces truth 
with his eyes open: does he need to shut them before he 
can love his teacher of truth? — THOMAS CARLYLE, The 
Hero as Priest. 


*T is not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 

But the high faith that failed not by the way: 

Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 

No bar of endless night exiles the brave. 

JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 7he Commemoration Ode. 


Faith, our inward spiritual force, can never rightly yield 
to any counter-pressure from without. It has its inward 
experiences, its inward fact. By these it stands to the 
death.— Rev. H. S. HoLLanp, Pleas and Claims for 
Christ. 


But, above all, the victory is most sure 

For him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 

To yield entire submission to the law 

Of conscience, — conscience reverenced and obeyed, 

As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 

And his most perfect image in the world. 
WORDSWORTH, The Excursion, 


OBEDIENCE TO THE HEAVENLY 
VISION 


Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision: but declared both to them of Damas- 
cus first, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the country 
of Judza, and also to the Gentiles, that they should repent 
and turn to God, doing works worthy of repentance. — Acts 
XXVi. 19, 20. 


St. Pau related to King Agrippa the 
story of his conversion from Judaism to 
Christianity. He had been a stalwart 
defender of the old faith and a fierce 
persecutor of the new, and when put 
on his defense, he frankly justified his 
transition from one to the other. He 
stands out in the early history of Chris- 
tianity as a signal instance of the reality 
and rectitude of conversion, an example 
of the change which is often wrought 
in religious belief by the spirit of God, 
and of the moral steadfastness and dar- 
ing which not infrequently accompanies 
conversion. In his religious develop- 
ment there had come to him a deep 


awakening, in which the scales had fallen 
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from his eyes, and he was permitted to 
see persons and principles in a larger and 
fuller light. In the free working of his 
intellect and conscience he had reached 
a crisis in his spiritual history, when 
to remain where he was would be cow- 
ardly and disingenuous, and not to go for- 
ward to the better thing revealed would 
be an act of mistrust and disobedience. 
He was too brave and sincere a man 
to trifle with the situation, to deny or to 
evade the new responsibility thrust sud- 
denly upon him. A weaker person would 
probably have disliked the conclusions to 
which his own thinking had led him, and 
would have sought in some ingenious 
way to escape the pain and reproach 
which fidelity to truth so often brings 
with it. He would in all likelihood have 
given up thinking in deference to some 
person who did not want him to think 
at all unless he could think in one way, 
or he would have conveniently sup- 
pressed his convictions to save himself 
and his friends further trouble and dis- 
comfort. 

But St. Paul was made of sterner stuff. 
He was in every respect a strong per- 


sonality, and, after his Master, the most 
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remarkable figure in Christian history. 
His life, from first to last, is a singularly 
interesting and instructive study of men- 
tal and moral development. It not only 
illustrates how a strong mind grows, but 
how it moves in native virility and in- 
dependence. The apostle to the Gen- 
tiles was possessed in a remarkable 
degree of the qualities of a noble and 
fearless nature, which, discerning truth 
and duty with clearness and precision, 
responded quickly to the demands of 
high and honorable motives. The ar- 
dent force of his character was apparent 
everywhere. He could not be other 
than forceful and resolute, and was a 
power to be counted upon, whether as 
friend or foe. 

We first encounter him as the emis- 
sary of the high priests. At the dawn 
of Christianity he was the rising hope 
of Judaism, and he had sat at the feet of 
scholars and enthusiasts, who had filled 
him with the ardor of a devout Israel- 
ite. Foremost among those who were 
bent upon withstanding the new faith, if 
not by persuasion, then by force, he was 
chiefly instrumental in compassing the 


death of Stephen, and held the clothes 
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of those who stoned him. Saul could 
not remain quietly at Jerusalem, but 
breathed out threatening and slaugh- 
ter against the disciples of the Lord, 
and desired letters to the synagogue of 
Damascus as the fiery apostle of per- 
secution. Exceedingly mad against the 
Christians, he followed them even unto 
strange cities. The tragic death of 
Stephen, of which he was an eye-witness, 
appears to have been an event of deep 
moment to him. Not only did he consent’ 
to it, but took part in it. It is quite proba- 
ble, however, that when the deed was 
done, it gave rise to sober reflections 
which did not come to him in the heat of 
fanaticism. The sight of the martyr for 
truth and righteousness, stoned to death, 
not for crime, but for integrity, was cal- 
culated to stimulate deep and earnest 
thought, and to awaken qualms of con- 
science. The memory of it doubtless 
haunted him on the way to Damascus, 
entered into his dreams by night, and 
into his broodings by day. 

In any case, the voice within, which 
silences all other voices, allays doubts, 
and settles controversies, was heard by 


the apostle, above the tumult of passion 
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and fanaticism, and a vision of the Jesus 
against whom he was enraged shone dis- 
tinctly in him and around him. The 
personal and spiritual impact of him for 
whom Stephen had so nobly died less- 
ened the implacable fury of the blind 
fanatic, and chilled the ardor of his hate. © 
A revelation, instant and radiant, of the 
sublime personality of the prophet of 
Nazareth, made him pause, and forced 
him to reflect upon the work in which 
he was engaged, and upon the peril of 
fighting against the truth. 

This sudden halt in his career, pro- 
duced by that mysterious voice which so 
many men have heard, and to which 
they have been compelled to listen, for 
a man so honest and sincere as the 
apostle undoubtedly was, proved the 
dawn of a brighter and a better day for 
him and for the world. Whatever else 
he might do or leave undone, he could 
not resist the heavenly vision, and had 
no heart to disobey the truth. And 
so he met the inevitable like a man. 
There was no alternative for him but 
to change the whole current of his life, 
and to do it with as little delay as the 


exigencies of the new situation might 
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demand. He had left Jerusalem utterly 
blind to the moral and spiritual beauty 
of Jesus of Nazareth and filled with a 
passionate hatred of the gospel. He 
entered Damascus a loving and devoted 
disciple of the Master he had despised, 
and prepared to become an ardent apos- 
tle of the new faith. 

The vision on the way to Damascus 
was inward and spiritual. It was such 
revelation as God sends to perplexed and 
troubled souls in every age of the world. 
The conflict that took place between 
Paul and Jesus was like that which 
occurred at the ford Jabbok between 
Jacob and the Angel. It was the wrest- 
ling of mind with mind, unseen and 
unheard, on the solitudes of the inner 
life ; a struggle not with flesh and blood, 
but with principalities and powers. Paul 
saw Jesus as he had never seen him 
before, not in bodily form, but in distinct 
spiritual outline, and he was conquered 
by the new revelation. He surrendered 
to a life diviner than any he had hitherto 
known, and yielded to a message authori- 
tative and beautiful as the word of God. 

But his experience did not stop at this 
point. The apostle felt called toa new 
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vocation. Behind him was a past which 
from that time forward was to be like a 
closed book. He did not wait long to 
deplore its errors and mistakes, and to 
grieve over a zeal for God which had not 
been according to knowledge. He did 
not indulge in fruitless regrets, or dally 
with the new call that had come to him. 
So far as we can gather, he did not even 
wait to prudently consider whether or 
not he ought to pay any heed to it, and 
what would be the probable cost of mak- 
ing a change of faith anda transfer of 
spiritual allegiance. The vision of Jesus 
was so thrilling and captivating, that he 
was instantly fired with a new purpose, 
and gladly accepted the commission 
given to him by the Captain of his Sal- 
vation. His renunciation of the past 
was prompt and thorough. He had done 
with it once and forever, and so set 
about the brave task of putting himself 
right with everybody having any claim 
to know the reason for his new departure. 
He says, “I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision: but declared both to 
them of Damascus first, and at Jerusalem, 
and throughout all the country of Judea, 
and also to the Gentiles, that they should 
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repent and turn to God, doing works 
worthy of repentance.” He gloried in 
the change. It was not a thing to be 
hidden, or reduced in importance, but 
published boldly and triumphantly as an 
experience of which he had abundant 
occasion to be proud. 

The manner of the apostle’s conver- 
sion was strikingly characteristic. It 
was a revelation of the inner quality of 
the man, of the quick revulsion of a 
brave and ardent nature. There was 
an instant and complete overthrow of 
every vital thing in which he had previ- 
ously believed, and the prompt giving up 
of everything for which he had cared. 
He would not temporize with what had 
ceased to be true to him. He could not 
be brought to weigh advantages and 
dally with expediency. The new revela- 
tion was divine. It came from God, and 
was not to be trifled with. The dignity 
of his moral character depended upon its 
acceptance. Of that he had no doubt. 
And so with resolute and manly fidelity 
he faced the light, and nobly confronted 
the crisis in his religious history. Men- 
tal adroitness and reservation in dealing 
with a difficult situation were evidently 
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repulsive to his nature. He foresaw 
that the Jews would hate him for his 
apostasy, and the timid Christians be 
mistrustful of his motives, but the stern 
problem of duty was for him to settle 
and not others. Whenaman is brought 
before the bar of his own conscience, 
and has to determine what for him is 
true and right in his religious belief and 
conduct, he soon reaches a point where 
nobody can help him. In every such 
experience there is an inevitable moment 
when the decisive step has to be taken 
alone, and there is no shifting of respon- 
sibility. When a thinker is confronted 
without choice with the alternative of 
being true or false, honest or dishonest, 
the hour of his safety or peril is close 
at hand. He is face to face with a prob- 
lem which affects his whole character, 
and with which no stranger ought to be 
permitted to intermeddle. At such a 
supreme moment, self-interest, pleasure, 
and even natural affection are intruders. 
The intervention of friend, or relative, 
with the object of giving an unfair bias 
to the judgment, is a vulgar imperti- 
nence. A solemn duty has to be dis- 
charged then and there without fear and 
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without favor, and upon the way in 
which that duty is met hangs the ques- 
tion of mental and moral rectitude or 
profligacy. 

It is a noble thing, this sense of in- 
dividuality, this sacred inclosure within 
the soul into which no one is permitted 
to trespass, this feeling of being answer- 
able to ourselves and to God, and to no 
other power, for what we think and 
speak and do. It means, whenever we 
are faithful to it, that we have done the 
first thing that God and our fellow men 
expect from us—realized the dignity 
and independence of our manhood and 
womanhood, and accepted the. responsi- 
bilities cast upon us by him who made 
us what we are. In such moments of 
severe trial, when the soundness of our 
whole life is at stake, we have no right to 
take counsel of self-pleasing, or ease, or 
comfort, or any of the thousand things 
which are so often cast into the scale 
against truth and righteousness. 

St. Paul’s action immediately upon 
his conversion is therefore a forcible 
example of what ought to be done when 
conscience dictates the line of duty. It 
is a protest against all vacillating weak- 
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ness and insincerity in matters which 
concern our religious life. 

But it must be obvious to all that this 
decision and courage, of which the apos- 
tle affords such a striking example, is by 
no means an easy virtue. Few men have 
either the courage or the firmness of St. 
Paul. It is difficult and sometimes pain- 
ful to make vital changes in our religious 
beliefs and affiliations, even when we are 
fully satisfied that as a matter of strict 
integrity such changes must be made. 
It presupposes a moral fortitude which 
is rare. Years ago, I was prone to think 
that people who moved cautiously in 
this respect were not to be trusted, and 
that all who did not regulate their con- 
duct by a hard and fast rule of rigid logic 
and consistency must of necessity be 
dishonest, and deserved to be upbraided 
and scolded for what seemed so much 
like cowardly compromise and expedi- 
ency. Experience has somewhat modi- 
fied my judgment. While I am still 
unable to understand how people can 
repeat with the lips beliefs which they 
deny with the reason and the heart, I am 
sensible that while sudden conversion 
is real and vital, the average changes 
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wrought in the characters and surround- 
ings of devoutly religious persons are 
slow, and merit sympathy and considera- 
tion. There are more things than a bare 
love of consistency in the motives which 
direct the workings of many an honest 
mind. It is not everybody who has the 
apostle’s power of breaking abruptly with 
the past, or promptly bidding farewell 
to early and happy views, of severing 
domestic ties and warm friendships, and — 
going out, not knowing whither they go. 
Habits with most of us are very power- 
ful, prejudices are deep, associations are 
strong and tender; and to sever these 
without a pang is in most cases im-~ 
possible, and in all cases difficult. Still, 
the truth remains, that whether the 
crisis be faced quickly or slowly, there 
is no honest escape from it. ‘The vital 
question forces itself upon us sooner or 
later, whether we like it or not, Shall 
we stand in true or false relations with 
creeds and churches? Shall we publicly 
profess belief in this church or in that, 
and countenance its services habitually, 
in order to save ourselves some trouble 
or discomfort, while privately, when no 


sacrifice has to be made, and no risk 
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hangs over us, we repudiate it? Shall 
we for any reason whatever drop into 
the utterly contemptible and profligate 
habit of counterfeiting a belief we find 
it inconvenient to honestly disavow, or 
simulate an affection we do not feel? 
In other words, is there to be no con- 
science in our religious professions and 
affiliations? Are we to act as if truth 
were a matter of personal convenience, 
and as if principle and honor had become 
of no account? Assuredly not. This 
cannot be done, and done habitually and 
systematically, without very grave injury 
to intellect and conscience and charac- 
ter. 

Another feature specially worth notice 
in the apostle’s conduct after conversion 
is his magnanimity. St. Paul was im- 
petuous, he was a man of flaming zeal, but 
he does not seem to have allowed his zeal 
to run away with him. He had no hard 
words or bitter feelings or angry re- 
proaches to fling at his former co-religion- 
ists. He did not return to Jerusalem 
for the purpose of entering upon a rash 
campaign against Judaism. The ordi- 
ary convert is too often an apostate. He 
is apt to outdo his new associates in 
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venomous bigotry, and to imagine all the 
while that he is doing the truth some 
service. Not so with St. Paul. After 
he had taken the important step which 
duty had thrust upon him, he did what 
smaller converts might do with advan- 
tage —he gave himself time to adjust 
his mind to its new relations. Having 
passed through the conflict of doubt and 
duty, he rested like a wise man to take 
his bearings. His separation from the 
church of his fathers had for the mo- 
ment left him without a mission. And 
so he retired into solitude, and for the 
space of three years brooded over the 
new outlook. Those quiet years in the 
desert proved the seedtime of his apostle- 
ship. There in the midst of solitude, 
and yet not in entire isolation, with him- 
self and the new Master whose sworn 
champion he was, he confirmed his con- 
victions, shaped the purpose of his life, 
and evolved a great destiny. And never 
was such brooding fraught with more 
momentous issues for mankind. St. Paul 
nursed his purpose in silence; and when 
it was fully ripe and the church was 
ready for the admission of the Gentiles, 


he began his missionary labors, the ardor 
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of Saul the Persecutor passed into Paul 
the Apostle, and the fate of Christianity 
was sealed. It was not doomed to eclipse, 
like many another local uprising in Pales- 
tine, but was fated to become the religion 
of the dominant races of the world. So 
much depended then, as hereafter, upon 
the faith and courage of a single mind. 
The moral image which the apostle had 
seen on his way to Damascus, and which 
had blinded him by its excess of light, 
was fascinating beyond resistance, and 
was never obscured. It went before him 
like a pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar 
of fire by night; and after years of toil 
and sacrifice and suffering for Christ’s 
sake, he was able to say, “I am now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my depar- 
ture is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
me at that day: and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his 
appearing.” 
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The Bible is only one chapter, though the most impor- 
tant, in the religious history of the race. As much as 
God’s speech to man, it is man’s answer to God. If it 
breathes now the accent of divine command, it thrills and 
trembles as often with the aspirations and despairs of 
humanity. — REV. CHARLES BEARD, LL. D., The Refor- 
mation. 


A book that is really old and really valuable has nothing 
to fear from the critic, whose labors can only put its 
worth ina clearer light, and establish its authority on a 
surer basis. —W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M. A., Zhe Old 
Testament. 


I am convinced that the beauty of the Bible increases in 
proportion as it is understood; thatis to say, in proportion 
as we consider and perceive that each word which we take 
generally has had a peculiar, special, and directly individ- 
ual application in accordance with given circumstances of 
place and time. — GOETHE. 
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The word of God is not bound. —2 Tim. ii. 9. 


THE first century of the Christian Era 
was by no means an unlettered age. It 
had its readers and thinkers and writ- 
ers. Cultivated Romans like Seneca or 
Lucan or Pliny or Suetonius probably 
read and wrote as much as cultivated 
men have done in anyage. But culture 
was restricted. It was confined to a 
narrow circle. It had not become a 
universal acquisition as it is to-day. 

This vast change in the mental habits 
and resources of mankind necessarily 
creates problems which are more deeply 
moral than intellectual. It raises the 
questions, what should we read? and 
what principles ought to regulate us in 
the selection of our reading? It goes 
without saying that literature, whether 
good or bad, is a powerful agency in the 
formation and development of conduct. 
It ‘insensibly moulds the habits of the 


mind, and shapes the tendencies of char- 
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acter. It makes a vital difference toa 
man’s mental and moral constitution and 
resources whether he feeds on solid 
books written by men of genius and 
possessing a world-wide fame, or whether 
he contents himself with the daily news- 
paper and a few ephemeral novels. The 
mind is virile or feeble, cultivated or 
gross, according to its habits and tastes in 
the use of literature. We have only to 
know the extent and quality of a man’s 
reading to know where he stands in many 
other respects, and what he is and does. 
Books are the best of friends and the 
most helpful of companions.. Reading 
not only makes a full man, but a broad 
man. It enriches the mind with vast 
stores of knowledge and expands the 
sympathies. - It dissipates ignorance, and 
is a corrective to littleness and conceit. 
And so great books have been in every 
age of the world among the divine in- 
strumentalities in the progress of the hu- 
man race. A public library, more than 
any other institution that can be named, 
is a standing protest against all kinds 
and degrees of superstition and bigotry. 
There is nothing that tyranny and op- 
pression fear more than free literature. 
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Nearly every event of any consequence 
in the world’s history has been associated 
with a great book. Reforms and revolu- 
tions of every kind have been prompted 
and inspired by a literary work which has 
become a national classic. If we desire 
to know the use that God makes of liter- 
ature, we have only to study the moral 
effect of the Bible upon civilization, not 
the effect of portions here and there, but 
the general effect of the whole book upon 
the thought and life of the world. It is 
no exaggeration to say that modern prog- 
ress is indicated by the use made of the 
Bible by the common people, and it is 
impossible to gauge the influence of Tyn- 
dale and Luther upon the civilization of 
modern Europe. The bright spots upon 
the map of the world are where the Bible 
is the common property of the people, 
and the black spots are to be found 
wherever its use is denied or restricted. 
Any observant traveler may see the 
difference between a free Bible and no 
Bible as he passes from one country to 
another in Europe, or even from one 
part of the same country to another. It 
has been pointed out more than once 


that the difference between England, 
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with her civil and religious liberty and 
ample security for life and property, 
and Russia, the home of tyranny and op- 
pression ; between America, built upon 
the Bible, and the vast continent south 
of the Isthmus of Panama, is the differ- 
ence between a populace reared upon an 
open Bible, and a mass of ignorant peo- 
ple to whom the Bible is unknown. 

It is therefore obvious that a know- 
ledge of the Scriptures is incumbent 
upon all who seek the study of character 
and desire a high degree of social and re- 
ligious culture. It is a book, or rather 
a collection of books, which deserves to 
be read with reverent and studious pur- 
pose. Most people hear devotional ex- 
tracts from it Sunday after Sunday, and 
not a few think they have accomplished 
a great thing when they have read it 
through and through repeatedly; but 
comparatively few take pains to read it 
critically and carefully, with all the aids 
to a right understanding of it which 
biblical learning furnishes, and with the 
object, not only of appreciating its liter- 
ary merits, which are considerable, but 
of finding what the spirit of the living 


God had to say to mankind through 
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the lips of the most devout and religious 
people in the world. It is not a book to 
be read perfunctorily, or to be inter- 
preted by persons ill qualified to elicit 
its lessons, or utterly ignorant of its his- 
tory, its character, and its contents. 
There is probably no book in the vast 
field of sacred literature which has been 
so widely read, and yet at the same time 
so much misunderstood. Unjust claims 
on its behalf have given rise to unjust 
prejudices against it. It has been used 
as the armory from which the champions 
of conflicting creeds have drawn their 
weapons of controversy, and heated par- 
tisans have often been more eager to 
turn it to their own account than to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its 
divine lessons. The exigencies of the 
Protestant Reformation placed it in a 
position of authority to which intrinsi- 
cally it had no claim. It came to be 
regarded as a compendium of all truth 
in religion,—a sum of all that was 
known, and all that could be known, 
a finished and perfect revelation to man 
of the whole mind of God. And so its 
authority as an infallible book was used 


asa kind of set-off against the suprem- 
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acy of the Papal Church. The Bible ~ 


and Protestantism was the rallying cry 
against the Church and Romanism, and 
so it happens that for centuries it has 
been used as the arsenal of sects. The 
leaders of the Reformation, not daring 
to trust the light of reason and con- 
science, and fearing to fling themselves 
upon the perennial inspiration of God, 
sought refuge behind a theory of Scrip- 
ture as baseless and as injurious to men- 
tal liberty as any against which they had 
so slowly contended. The cardinal error 
thus committed is to be found in the fact 
that it rests upon a preconceived theory 
which is utterly untenable. The cham- 
pions of dogma entered into a study of 
the Bible with certain well-defined theo- 
ries of what it ought to be, and what it 
ought to teach in order to serve their 
purpose, and the result was that they 
found in it the precise thing they wanted 
to find, and invested that with indisput- 
able authority. Their assumption was 
that the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion was one book. Its teaching was 
uniform throughout, its authors could 
not err, its contents had been given mi- 


raculously, and preserved miraculously. 
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Every word was infallibly inspired, and 
every book was written by an unerring 
hand. ‘This theory was no doubt indis- 
pensable for purposes of controversy, 
but it was not warranted by facts. The 
Bible is not one book, but many books. 
Its contents are not uniformly valuable, 
but are of varied worth. Some parts are 
unquestionably true, others are just as 
unquestionably false; these are inspired 
beyond a doubt, those are trivial and 
commonplace and sometimes indecent, 
and bear none of the marks of inspira- 
tion. Indeed, it is difficult to find what 
value they possess at all, in a literature 
so evidently designed for the intellectual 
and moral improvement of mankind. 
Instead of the Bible teaching exact 
science, it is replete with theories and 
legends the most fanciful and unscien- 
tific, conceived and written long before 
any science worth the name was possible. 
Its historical statements are often inac- 
curate; its moral teachings are some- 
times questionable and even vicious and 
repulsive, and not a few of its ethical 
maxims are utterly obsolete. In the 
face of such facts it is both preposter- 
ous and dishonest to put forth claims 
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which cannot be maintained, and which 
bring the grandest book in all literature 
into contempt. Such conceptions of the 
Bible, well meant though they be, have 
done more harm to the popular estimate 
of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 
than the most malignant attacks of angry 
skeptics. Is it not better to discard 
these false theories, and form a just and 
appreciative opinion of the Bible upon 
a scholarly and discriminating study 
of its contents? Is it not time that we 
read the Bible to find out what it really 
teaches, and not to confirm our theologi- 
cal proclivities or buttress our sectarian 
prepossessions ? We are in possession 
of a book which illustrates, as no other 
literature does, the character and provi- 
dence and purpose of the Eternal. It 
is singularly rich in all the elements 
which enter into faith and morals and re- 
ligion. It contains from first to last the 
most complete and adequate revelation 
of God’s thought and will, the rarest 
personal and historical illustrations of 
human greatness and progress, the best 
ideal of life and duty, the most comfort- 
ing and consoling hopes and promises 
for the sick and the afflicted. No book 
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stands in less need of extraneous props 
and supports. It is great in itself, and 
unrivaled in its influence and power. 

Is it inspired? Is it the word of 
God? Yes, if by inspiration we are to 
understand, not that God mechanically 
and quite arbitrarily communicates a 
body of truth in which the being through 
whom it is sent has no part, but that the 
Divine Spirit influences the human soul 
and uses it with all its limitations and 
imperfections as the vehicle of his mes- 
sage to any given generation. Inspira- 
tion does not imply that the men who 
are its recipients are shorn of their human 
qualities and invested with superhuman 
gifts and privileges. It means that 
though inspired, though under the direct 
influence of the Holy Spirit of God, they 
are still human. The writers of the 
various books of the Bible were not simi- 
larly endowed, and even when under in- 
spiration, they were not equally inspired. 
They spoke and wrote as the spirit gave 
them utterance and as the occasion 
demanded. They were simply the more 
or less faithful recipients or recorders 
of the truths which had been committed 
to them. The tides of the spirit rose 
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higher in one age than in another, and 
the word of God was uttered with more 
clearness and fullness and moral power 
by the prophet than by the priest, by 
the poet than by the historian. The 
Pentateuch and the Book of Job are not 
equally valuable. The books of Kings 
and Chronicles are not inspired as com- 
pared with the Psalms and Prophecies. 
The grace and truth which came by 
Jesus Christ far transcend anything 
that came by Moses and the prophets. 
Nor does it appear that the inspiration 
in one age or among one people is differ- 
ent from that in another age or race, 
except in degree. It may be higher or 
fuller, but it cannot be altogether differ- 
ent. It is the same God who speaks in 
varied tongues and through differing 
instrumentalities. The fountains of di- 
vine inspiration are in all lands, and no 
age exhausts them. They cannot be 
dried up. 


‘God is not dumb, that he should speak no more; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Sinai, ’t is thy soul is poor ; 
There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find, but he who bends 
Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 
Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 
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Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone; 

Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains 
shroud, 

While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 

Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit.” 


Therefore, it in no way detracts from 
the superior worth of the Bible to say 
that God has never left himself without 
a witness in the world, and that the reli- 
gious writings and noble lives in every 
country and every age are also inspired. 
The ethnical teachings of mankind, of 
whatever name or age, are poor by com- 
parison with the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures, — how poor no one can tell 
who has not diligently and patiently read 
them, — but it cannot be denied that they 
are God’s message to the peoples who 
received them, and who cherish them as 
reverently and devoutly as the Jew or 
Christian his sacred word. 

When, therefore, we have once real- 
ized the intellectual and moral superior- 
ity of the Bible among the religious 
writings of the world, and by careful 
study and devout use have satisfied our- 
selves of its unrivaled value to us, the 
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existence of what is called “higher crit- 
icism” need not disturb us. Of what 
consequence is it, except as a matter of 
sound critical knowledge, whether the 
Pentateuch was written by one person, 
or is of a composite character? What 
avails it that the two stories of creation 
in the Book of Genesis do not harmo- 
nize? Or that “the writer of the Book 
of Chronicles tells us that David deliv- 
ered a certain psalm into the hands of 
Asaph, when upon examining the psalm, 
we find that it is made up of passages — 
taken from post-exile psalms, which did 
not come into existence till long after 
David had slept with his fathers’? 
How does it affect us, except as scholars 
or critics, in what historic order the Gos- 
pels appeared? The very best scholars 
are by no means certain of their genesis. 
Some put them early and some late. 
One declares Matthew to be older than 
Mark, and another Mark older than 
Matthew. One school of critics admits 
the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel 
and another denies it. This regards 
the Book of Acts as authentic history, 
and that as mere hearsay and tradition. 
There is probably no field of research 
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more open to guess and conjecture and 
probability than this same field of 
“higher criticism.” It is, despite its 
practical value to the student of the 
Bible, a perfect fairyland of fancy, and 
yet we cannot do without it. There are 
false conceptions of the Scriptures which 
it confutes, and there is a scientific and 
accurate conception which every intel- 
ligent man desires. He who loves his 
Bible, not as a fetich but as the veritable 
book of the higher life, will want to know 
all that can be known about it. It is 
not to his interest to be ignorant of its 
nature and contents and the story of its 
growth. He wants to be able to read 
it thoughtfully and with discrimination, 
albeit with reverence. The veneration 
for a person or a book or an institution 
which is founded in ignorance is not to 
be compared in spiritual worth or dura- 
bility with the love that knowledge 
deepens and sanctifies, and so if the 
patient, laborious, faithful scholars who 
make the Bible the study of their lives 
will only tell us the facts about it, so far 
as they know them, we will respect them 
for their learning and honor them for 
their courage. The truth is, there is a 
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host of questions about the Bible, as 
about all ancient religious literature, 
which the critics alone can answer. The 
opinion of an ill-qualified judge on such 
matters, saint and enthusiast though he 
be, is by comparison worthless ; and the 
persecution by a court of prejudiced per- 
sons, of any man of ability and character, 
with the facts on his side, even though 
that court be made up of bishops and 
clergymen, is a sin against the truth 
and a grievous wrong done to humanity. 
The interests of truth are never served 
by exhibitions of physical force and out- 
bursts of mortified passion. 
Nevertheless, the Bible is vastly more 
to the world than a fragment of its sacred 
literature. It fulfills another and a much 
higher function. It is the quickener of 
sound morals and the inspirer of trust 
and hope and love. This has been its 
chief value to successive generations of 
Jews and Christians; and if that is in- 
spired which is inspiring, then it occu- 
pies beyond all question an undisputed 
preéminence in the regard of mankind. 
No book has worked its way so com- 
pletely into the moral fibre of the hu- 
man race. Its historical incidents have 
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served to illustrate the wisdom and good- 
ness of God in personal conduct and 
national events, and to impress upon 
men an abiding sense of the divine pres- 
ence in all human affairs. Its proverbs 
and moral precepts, with rare exceptions, 
are rich in practical insight and sagacity. 
Its psalms have voiced in every land 
the moods and passions of the soul, and 
have borne the joyous or the plaintive 
cry of devout men and women to the 
ear of God. They have been read and 
sung beneath the open sky, in the valley 
and the wilderness, and have echoed 
through the lofty spaces of the grand 
cathedrals of Europe. 

As a manual of faith and devout piety 
for use in the home or in the services 
of the church, for personal culture, or 
public worship, the Bible is incompa- 
rably the purest and richest of God’s 
revelations to the human race. The 
attempt to supplant it wholly, or even in 
part, in the services of the church is 
both futile and ridiculous. It has won 
a place in the hearts of religious people 
which is beyond dispute ; and in all the 
qualities which evidence inspiration, and 
give to a book unchallenged prestige and 
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power, it stands alone and unapproach- 
able. 

Besides, does it not contain the title- 
deeds of Christianity ? Is it not there, 
in the Gospels and Epistles, that we find 
the life and teaching of the Son of God 
and Saviour of mankind? The fullest 
revelation of himself which God has so 
far given to the world is there. The 
most perfect ideal of human character 
and possibility is there. The most ex- 
alted illustrations of duty and of sacrifice 
are there. The best visions of human 
destiny, of life here and hereafter, are 
there. The events and circumstances, 
the incidents and sayings, inexpressibly 
dear to the heart of every Christian, 
whether man, woman, or child, the rich- 
est treasures of the spiritual life, are 
there, and neither criticism, nor super- 
stition, nor neglect can sully their 
brightness or detract from their imper- 
ishable worth in the esteem of mankind. 
The time is very far distant when the 
Bible, rightly and reverently understood, 
will lose any of its deep hold upon the 
peoples of the earth, and cease to occupy 
the foremost place in the affections and 


in the hourly necessities of the common 
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people, for whom it was written, and 
whose language and literature and life 
have been built upon it, through succes- 
sive ages, as upon a strong and firm 
foundation. 

Clearly, then, our duty in regard to 
the use of the Bible, as an indispensable 
text-book of morals and religion, is ob- 
vious. In some fashion, and at some 
period, succeeding generations of young 
people must be reared upon its teach- 
ings. We cannot afford to dispense with 
that to which we owe so much of our 
greatness and glory in the past. If 
grave practical difficulties stand in the 
way of its daily usé, with comment and ex- 
planation in the common schools, — and 
that such difficulties exist and appear 
insuperable no one will deny, — then the 
responsibility rests upon parents and 
ministers of the different churches, to 
use the resources at their disposal, so 
that in the home and in the Sunday- 
school, the young may be nurtured upon 
a literature which has been the stable 
nutriment of personal piety, and domes- 
tic virtue, and national character for so 
many centuries. To grow up in igno- 
rance of a book which has filled so large 
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a place in history, and has accomplished 
so much for mankind, is an unpardon- 
able reproach and an irreparable wrong. 
But in all the teaching, let there be 
something like thoroughness. We have 
no right to expect that the Bible is to 
be understood and appreciated by a 
mere perfunctory reading of it. It must 
be read in the light of research and by 
the use of such aids as devout scholar- 
ship and personal piety may place in our 
hands. In this way, and in this way 
alone, will its pages yield to the reader 
their truth and inspiration, and be made 
to repeat for generations yet unborn 
those miracles of power and _ healing 
which they have wrought from the time 
that the Scriptures first became the 


property of the common people. 
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Theology must transform her mission from a mission 
of polemics into a mission of irenics ; which, if it be worthy 
of the name, must become a science, not, as heretofore, for 
making war, but for making peace, and thus bring about 
that reconciliation of churches for which the whole civilized 
world is longing. — Dr. DOLLINGER. 


“Who is this,” we may once more ask, “ that cometh 
from Edom, that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in 
the greatness of his strength, leading his people through 
the deep, as a horse through the wilderness, that they 
should not stumble?” It is indeed Christ himself. It is 
the Spirit, the eternal spirit of his life and of his death, of 
his acts and of his words. It is those who see in him 
something vaster and higher than any single church, or 
than any single leader; who see in truth something greater 
than any one of the particular forms of truth ; who see in 
love and charity something grander even than faith or 
hope, even than agreement in opinion, even than uniform- 
ity of worship. — DEAN STANLEY’s Addresses and Ser- 
WUOWS. 


Conventional religion divides love into provinces — natu- 
ral love, ranging from the interest of a philanthropist in 
the poor to the passion of a mother for her child, and 
spiritual love, whose humblest form is the fellowship of the 
Christian Church, and whose highest is the devotion of the 
soul to God. This artifice is the outcome of a limited 
vision ; it has been published by a contracted heart. Jesus 
never once sanctioned this mischievous distinction; he 
bitterly satirizes its effect on conduct. — Joun Watson, 
D.D., The Mind of the Master. 
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Using hospitality one to another without murmuring : 
according as each hath received a gift, ministering it among 
yourselves, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God, 
—1 Pet, iv. 9. 

Tue primitive church has much to 
teach which the churches of to-day 
might do well to learn, not so much in 
the matter of theology or ecclesiastical 
government, as in the way of simple 
and genuine liberality of sentiment, 
The religious world has gained a larger 
conception of the truths and principles 
of Christianity, but it may be doubted 
whether it has improved greatly upon 
the catholicity of the first century, The 
early Christians were, on the whole, 
characterized by singular breadth and 
sweetness of disposition, ‘They seem to 
have tolerated each other’s differences 
and lived as brethren—so much so 
that, when in this age we seek for the 
best ideal of social and religious fellow- 
ship to set against the prejudice and 
exclusiveness among ourselves, we turn 
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to the Acts of the Apostles. The social 
communism to be found there is doubt- 
less impracticable in our day, and ill 
adapted to the conditions in which we are 
living ; but the reciprocal respect and 
affection which it inculcates are the only 
durable basis of religious federation. 
The primitive church was given to hos- 
pitality. Its bond of union was a bond 
of personal sympathy and mutual help- 
fulness. Exclusiveness was its abhor- 
rence and selfishness its most repulsive 
vice. No man was permitted to isolate 
himself, and to be heedless of others or 
hostile to their good. There were rich 
and poor, educated and ignorant, among 
the faithful; but pride and envy were 
ruled out of the little republic of saints, 
and while distinctions were not ignored, 
they were not emphasized. Privileges 
and advantages of every kind were be- 
lieved to come by the grace of God, and 
were associated in belief and in practice 
with duties and responsibilities. The 
inequalities of person or estate, which 
are inevitable and cannot be avoided, 
and which properly understood are no- 
wise evil in themselves, were not per- 


mitted to cancel or modify the deep 
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obligations of brotherhood. This is set 
forth in all the early records, in the Epis- 
tles of John, in St. Paul’s Epistles, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 
“Teachings of the Twelve Apostles,” 
so recently discovered at Constantinople 
by Archbishop Bryennios. 

The first thing that strikes us in this 
connection is the broad meaning which 
the primitive disciples put upon the term 
“hospitality.” It was not restricted 
to liberal entertainment at the festive 
board, or to pecuniary benevolence. 
There could be no great merit in such 
generosity, for the early Christians were 
mostly poor, and were in the habit of 
sharing their worldly goods in common. 
Their good-will towards each other was 
evidently of another and a much rarer 
kind. It was what we are accustomed 
to call magnanimity — a cordial acknow- 
ledgment of personal liberty and inde- 
pendence, and a respectful recognition 
of differences of opinion and sentiment ; 
a generous confidence in each other’s mo- 
tives and purposes, a ministry of spiritual 
gifts, and a scrupulous care for the rep- 
utation of every man. They had been 


diligently schooled in the wholesome 
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conviction that what they possessed in 
the way of superior gifts or advantages 
over their fellows had largely come to 
them by the bounty of God. They did 
not inherit them, they did not acquire 
them. All that they were, and every- 
thing they possessed, were held in trust ; 
to be used, it is true, for their own be- 
hoof, but also for the common benefit 
and blessing of mankind. They had 
also learned from Jesus himself, and from 
St. Paul, that differences of gift and cir- 
cumstance were to be respected, that 
unanimity and uniformity on the lower 
levels of life were impossible. Distinc- 
tions of opinion and race were felt to be 
inevitable, but were not to be considered 
as obstacles and hindrances to fellow- 
ship. All were to be one in Christ Jesus, 
whether Greek or Jew, bond or free. 
The weakening of this sentiment man- 
ifested itself early in the Christian 
Church, and was shown in a constant 
tendency to division. It was perhaps 
the greatest evil against which St. Paul, 
who had more to do than anybody with 
the shaping of the early and organized 
life of Christianity, had to contend. He 


found it necessary to make a distinction 
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between the fact of inevitable and 


healthy differences in a community and 
the disposition to faction. He warned 
the churches more than once against 
differences which are the signs of health 
and activity, and animosities which are 
the precursors of disease and disintegra- 
tion. There are divisions which are 
not only consistent with intellectual and 
social life, but are essential to it. There 
are divergences of opinion which indi- 
cate vigor and independence of thought, 
and are the signs of mental activity and 
integrity. No one would seek to un- 
dervalue them. Investigation, thorough 
and painstaking, will often lead honest 
minds to different conclusions. Educa- 
tion, association, social position, will ex- 
ercise an influence, and not necessarily 
an unfair one, on individuals and com- 
munities. No one regrets, for exam- 
ple, the existence of various Protestant 
churches. Their creeds are not objec- 
tionable in themselves. They are in- 
finitely better than the abnegation or 
stultification of thought in Roman Cathol- 
icism. It is because they have life that 
they differ, and because they value the 


liberty to think their own way in religion, 
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as in other things, that they stand firmly 
for what they regard as the truth. They 
cannot and will not repudiate right rea- 
son and conscience, and abdicate their 
function as rational and self-dependent 
men and women. The stanch adher- 
ence to truth which characterizes them 
is a token of unflinching loyalty to the 
faculties which God has given them for 
their guidance and obedience, and a 
repudiation, utter and absolute, of all au- 
thority, priestly or secular, which would 
deprive them of their rights. It is when 
division springs from prejudice, not from 
loyalty, and results in a determination to 
deprive others of the freedom we claim 
for ourselves, that deterioration of char- 
actersets in. It is when, while resisting 
the domination of others, and claiming 
freedom from all restraint, we attempt, in 
the interests of what we deem truth and 
right, to impose our beliefs unwillingly 
upon others, and injure them in some 
way if they offer resistance to the press- 
ure put upon them, that we reach the 
point.of real danger. Ifwe have becom- 
ing respect for another man’s judgment, 
we shall not hesitate to contradict him 


if our convictions differ from his; but 
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we shall do it kindly, justly, graciously. 
What we have to guard against is the 
bringing of a spirit of animosity and ill- 
will into our differences. An _ honest 
controversy between ourselves and others 
on the smallest of subjects, if only it be 
a matter of conscience, will do good ; but 
if it arise from personal pride or foolish 
pique, from envy or hostility, from a 
mere spirit of contention which is reck- 
less of what it says or does, then it is 
not the love of truth or right which 
actuates us, but fanatical partisanship, 
which is the worst foe to truth and 
brotherhood. It enters into politics, and 
destroys the state. It pervades the 
church, and is the parent of disunion and 
brutal persecution. The spirit of violent 
faction kindled the mutual hatred which 
was the ruin of Athens and the destruc- 
tion of the Roman Republic. It pre- 
pared the way for the downfall of the 
Italian Republics in the Middle Ages, 
of Dante’s Florence, of Genoa, of Venice. 
It was one of the chief causes of the 
First Revolution in France. It is the 
great obstacle to the unity and effective- 
ness of Christendom at the present day. 


Churches which have scarcely a vital 
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issue between them are as far apart as 
if they were fighting over some grave 
difference of truth or principle. They 
rival each other in petty struggles for 
supremacy. They engage in pitiable 
and systematic proselytism, or ignore 
each other as if they had nothing in 
common, while the enemies of private 
virtue and public righteousness take | 
advantage of “their divisions and ply 
their evil arts with impunity. Sectarian- 
ism is the reproach and shame of modern 
Christianity. There are occasions when 
division is inevitable. Luther left the 
Roman Church, not to gratify personal 
vanity or from mere love of change, but 
as a protest against intolerable tyranny 
and shameless corruption. Wesley and 
Whitefield were compelled to leave the 
Church of England, not from animosity 
to its rulers or because they wished to 
try new ventures, but because the church 
was worldly and careless of human sal- 
vation. The Free Church of Scotland 
did not separate from that established by 
law in a spirit of peevish ill-will towards 
its clergy, but because it considered that 
the old church trampled upon the liber- 
ties and rights of a free people. The 
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Unitarians of New England did not mi- 
grate from orthodox Congregationalism 
from dogmatic spleen, but from sincere 
conviction. The evangelical faith had 
largely ceased to be true or scriptural 
to them, and so they claimed the free- 
dom to build churches according to what 
they felt was the growing light of God, 
and a better and a truer knowledge of 
Christ and Christianity. 

The thing to be deprecated is not the 
new departure, which may be, and often 
is, the work of the divine Spirit in the 
heart, but the separation, which is self- 
ish, factional, ungracious. ‘There is cer- 
tainly reason to suspect many Christian 
people of lack of charity, of comprehen- 
sive and inclusive thoughtfulness, of 
spiritual elevation, when they hold aloof 
from other communities standing upon 
the same fundamental truths and princi- 
ples as themselves. Their besetting sin 
is littleness of mind and outlook, which 
is manifest, not in holding their faith 
tenaciously, but in permitting points of 
difference to blind them to the deeper 
and more vital agreements. No one 
longs to see churches shorn of individ- 
uality and strength. A church without 
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intellectual power and with nothing defi- 
nite to teach is a weakling; and a reli- 
gious community with nothing special to 
commend it to mankind except its anti- 
quity, its organization, its respectability, 
and ritual, will soon become formal and 
inoperative. The great need of our day 
is for churches intellectually powerful, 
actively aggressive, and characterized 
by clearness and depth of conviction, 
exuberance and fullness of benevolent 
activity. 

Is there anything that can be done to 
encourage a return to the catholicity of 
the New Testament ideal of the Church 
of Christ? What can be attempted to 
suppress needless divisions, to instill 
a spirit of fairness and breadth into 
the relations between ministers and 
churches differing conscientiously from 
one another? We have seen that it is 
useless to hide the differences. Nothing 
comes of flattering ourselves with the 
illusion of a possible conformity of doc- 
trinal belief, and worse than nothing of 
stifling conviction for the sake of an ap- 
pearance of union. How to safeguard 
religious integrity while we secure reli- 


gious fellowship is the problem of our 
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age. The duty is clear. We must con- 
cede to every man the right of private 
judgment, and yet claim him asa brother. 
We must renounce the assumption of in- 
errancy, which breeds exclusiveness. We 
must give up once and forever the hoary 
illusion that fellowship can be established 
upon a dogmatic basis. The history of 
the church is a standing confutation of 
such an experiment. Ecclesiastics and 
dogmatic theologians have exhausted 
every possibility in this direction, and 
have failed repeatedly and ignominiously. 
And yet it does not appear that their 
sympathizers in the present age have 
learned much wisdom from past experi- 
ence. The appeals for union which greet 
our ears in this generation, whether from 
Rome or Switzerland or Lambeth Palace, 
all assume that the dissensions of Chris- 
tendom are to be healed by theological 
specifics. There is nowhere a bold con- 
fession that the Holy Catholic Church, 
universal, inclusive, sympathetic, undi- 
vided, 


“ Lofty as is the love of God 
And ample as the wants of man,” 


can never be built upon any doctrinal 
basis. No creed, whether long or short, 
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ancient or modern, possesses magnetism 
enough to hold the various communities 
together. Why not admit the fact and 
look elsewhere for the true unifying prin- 
ciple? Bigotry has been tried long 
enough. Why not give magnanimity a 
test? It has been sought to force men 
into federation by all the rigors of author- 
ity and law, and to no purpose. What 
is to hinder. an attempt by persuasion 
and brotherly affection? There must 
be something radically wrong in our past 
methods to bring about a fusion of wise 
and good men, whom Christ himself would 
gladly have enrolled among his chosen 
disciples, had they been living in his day. 
He did not exact uniformity of intellec- 
tual opinion as the basis of fellowship 
and rule out heretics. Peter and James 
and John and the rest of the apostles no 
doubt possessed as many varieties and 
shades of conviction as any dozen men 
from different churches in our own time, 
and yet there was one fold and one shep- 
herd. Why be afraid of the differences? 
Whatever is true will stand, and what- 
ever is false will fail inthe end. Truth 
and right are imperishable, and can take 
no harm from the varying thought and 
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love of good men in any age or in any 
part of the world. Their fortunes are 
not in our keeping. If we fight against 
them, they outlive us. The dogmatist 
may fret and fume and scold, whenever 
his favorite opinions are challenged, but 
his anger will not save them if they are 
false. The bitter sectarian may hedge 
his church round with what look like 
guarantees against all change; but if in 
the nature of things change is inevitable, 
his defensive mounds and forts will 
crumble to decay, and let the victorious 
invader in. How many seemingly invul- 
nerable earthworks of creed and fellow- 
ship have been thrown down in the 
course of time? They once frowned 
fierce and threatening upon a peaceful 
world, but now the antiquarian inspects 
them with a languid interest, and a new 
generation plays around them without 
fear. The last half century has seen 
changes of faith which the stern old 
fathers did not contemplate, nay, which 
they could not have imagined without 
horror, and yet Christianity cannot be 
said to have lost any of its strength 
or beauty, and the process will go on 


through countless ages, while in all es- 
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sential respects the religion of Jesus 
Christ will remain the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, when controversies 
have done their best and their worst. 
Clearly, then, it is obvious that the 
indisputable thing is the spirit of truth, 
the magnanimity which, without being 
indifferent to the claims of personal 
conviction, can believe with Jesus 
that the whole truth has not been re- 
vealed, and that there are many things 
which men are not yet able to bear. 
Why are we so easily disturbed in our 
faith ? How is it that new truth has to 
be forced upon us? Why do we take 
it so ungraciously? We stupidly and 
wrongfully fight against it, and deny it 
until denial is no longer possible. May 
there not come a time when even a reli- 
gious enthusiast will be willing to admit 
that he has nothing to lose and very 
much to gain by knowing what other 
men as honest as himself believe, and by 
respecting their opinions? In every de- 
partment of thought, except in theology, 
men seem open to conviction. They are 
eager for well-authenticated truth, take 
it up, and readjust their system of belief 


so as to give it the proper place. But in 
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theology they prefer to remain unpro- 
gressive. They cling to a dead creed, or 
an old prejudice, or a comfortable in- 
come, or a pet indulgence, rather than 
face the truth. When this is so, the 
spirit of truth is not inthem. “ One of 
the most formidable crimes,” says La- 
cordaire, “is that of betraying and labor- 
ing against the truth; for it is to betray 
our highest good, to strike at the very 
height from whence our glory and feli- 
city descend.” And exclusiveness not 
only makes such betrayal easy, but it en- 
genders mutual mistrust and animosity, 
which are the enemies of truth. The 
sectarian spirit is always inhospitable, as 
we may well discover in the relation of 
sects to each other. Union is not and 
cannot be their watchword, even where 
there is little or nothing to divide them. 
Take the great orthodox Protestant 
sects, for example — the Congregation- 
alists, the Baptists, the Wesleyans, the 
Episcopalians ; they all teach what are 
commonly regarded as the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, and the differ- 
ences which separate them are more like 
mountain streams than mighty rivers. 
Yet, so far from fraternizing as churches 
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of a common faith might be expected to 
do, they often stand stiffly apart without 
any mutual help or sympathy that is 
worth the name, and are frequently both 
ignorant and careless of each other’s wel- 
fare. Nay, they are not unwilling, when 
it suits their purpose, to prey upon each 
other. This should not be. Divided 
they are ineffective, but united they 
might be omnipotent in pulling down 
the strongholds of shameless vice and 
crime. They do not apparently see that 
if there is to be any disposition to one- 
ness in divided Christendom, it must be 
found in universal love and reverence for 
him whom all men revere as the em- 
bodied life and love of God, and the most 
perfect illustration of brotherly affection. 
The example and teaching of Jesus point 
to the bond of true fellowship as being 
moral and religious, and not dogmatic. 
Goodness and generosity are indispensa- 
ble to union, and love of God and love 
of man are the twin pillars on which it 
rests. Fellowship is to be sought where 
alone it can be found, not by preaching 
inflexible dogmas, nor by tightening any 
of the cords of organization, but by es- 


sential oneness of spirit, aim, and work. 
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That was the secret of Christ’s message 
to his disciples and to the world. It was 
the burden of his prayer, when he said, 
“Holy Father, keep them in thy name 
which thou hast given me, that they 
may be one, even as we are.” 

It is mainly from the side of practical 
work that we must look for the true 
union of Christendom. Men of ecclesi- 
astical mind are-very fond of argument. 
They love to emphasize theological dif- 
ferences. But most Americans are 
practical. They long to see the redeem- 
ing work of Christ done in some strong 
and helpful fashion. And it is the tre- 
mendous pressure of the work in this 
direction, which waits to be done, that 
igs forcing the churches, whether they 
like it or not, to consider the question 
of union. They are anxious to know 
how they can utilize their resources 
more economically and efficiently. The 
labor problem, the drink question, the 
impurity of large cities, the covetous- 
ness and self-indulgence which threaten 
the moral character of the wealthy 
classes, the growing divorce between 
public and private morals, the estrange- 
ment of millions from all religious asso- 
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ciation, the gambling which is eating 
away the manhood from our young men, 
and the frivolity which is robbing our 
girls and women of their peculiar grace 
— these, and other questions affecting 
the virtue and happiness of our homes 
and the whole social fabric, are pleading 
trumpet-tongued for the cessation of 
sectarian strife, and the solid union of 
all churches in the service of God and 
of humanity. If we cannot all believe 
the same creed, or worship in the same 
way, or bear the same name, we can 
at least work together for the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness. It is no 
mere impossible dream of organic union 
which we cherish, though that may come 
about sooner than we think ; buta union 
of spirit, of purpose, of inspiration, of 
zeal for souls, of sorrow over human sin, 
of effort to uplift the fallen and redeem 
the lost, and to perfect the work of him, 
who lived and died, that he might restore 
in the hearts of all men the lost image 
of God. 
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The impulse to confession always requires the presence 
of afresh ear and a fresh heart; and in our moments of 
spiritual need, the man to whom we have no tie but our 
common nature seems nearer to us than mother, brother, or 
friend. Our daily familiar life is but a hiding of ourselves 
from each other behind a screen of trivial words and deeds, 
and those who sit with us at the same hearth are often the 
farthest off from the deep human soul within us, full of 
unspoken evil and unacted good! — GrorGE ELIOT, 
Janet's Repentance. 


Unless a love of virtue light the flame, 
Satire is, more than those he brands, to blame; 
He hides behind a magisterial air 
His own offences, and strips others’ bare. 
Cowper, Charity. 


Not she with traitorous kiss the Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 
BARRETT, Woman. 


Now when Christ enters any human heart, he bears 
with him a two-fold light: first, the light of conscience, 
which displays past sin, and afterwards the light of peace, 
the hope of salvation. — JOHN RuSsKIN, Letters on Art. 


JESUS AT SIMON’S FEAST 


And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat 
with him. And he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat 
down to meat. 

And, behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s 
house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, 

Ana stood at his feet behind him weeping, and began to 
wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs 
of her head, and kissed his feet and anointed them with 
the ointment. 

Now when the Pharisee which had bidden him saw it, 
he spake within himself, saying, This man,if he were a 
prophet, would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth him: for she is a sinner. 

And Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say on. 

There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the 
one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 

And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. Tell me therefore, which of them will love 
him most? 

Simon answered and said, I suppose that he to whom 
he forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly 
judged. 

And he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, 
Seest thou this woman? I entered into thine house, thou 
gavest me no water for my feet: but she hath washed my 
feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. 

Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman since the time 
I came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 
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. My head with oil thou didst not anoint: but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with ointment. 

Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven; for she loved much: but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. 

And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 

And they that sat at meat with him began to say within 
themselves, Who is this that forgiveth sins also ? 

And he said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee ; 
go in peace. — Luke vii. 36-50. 


THE most vital truths in the teaching 
of Jesus lie ambushed in the simple in- 
cidents of his life. He taught by deed 
not less than by word. He illustrated 
his gospel in his conduct, and there is 
not a profound truth of religion which he 
did not simplify in his relations with the 
people about him. Hewas a living mes- 
sage to mankind ; and if succeeding gen- 
erations of interpreters had taken as much 
pains to understand his actions as they 
have to explain his speech, the theology 
of Christianity would have been widely 
different from what it has been, and 
what it still is. In this incident at 
Simon’s house we have his doctrine in 
relation to sinners and their salvation 
reduced to its simplest form. He was 
the guest of a Pharisee; and as he sat 
at meat, a poor sinful woman, who had 
probably heard of his sympathy for the 
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wretched and penitent, cast herself upon 
_his pity, and was moved by his tender- 
ness to show her love for him. Friend- 
less, hopeless, misunderstood, she came 
to him for sympathy ; and in the very 
presence of those who were by birth and 
training severe and unforgiving, he was 
moved with compassion and spoke words 
of comfort and healing to the sinner. 
The love that could draw her penitent 
and miserable to his feet was too pre- 
cious to be rebuked and crushed, and so 
he sought to strengthen the good that 
remained, and to redeem it from evil. 
The event is exceedingly valuable to 
us because it illustrates the attitude of 
Jesus towards sinners, and his method of 
saving the lost. He sawin the poor wo- 
man before him a being in whose nature 
good and evil were strangely mixed. Per- 
haps the evil predominated, but the good 
was there. He turned first to the fastid- 
ious Pharisee and found that his saintli- 
ness was not immaculate; and then to 
the penitent sinner and discovered that, 
bad as she confessedly was, she was not 
beyond redemption. Sensible of the 
moral struggle which goes on perpetually 
in every heart that is human, a struggle 
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in which victory is not always on one side, 
he could not by word, or look, or deed 
hinder the poor soul in its eager effort to 
recover a lost position, to regain in some 
degree a purity that had been smirched, 
a happiness that had been forfeited. 
There is a depth of wisdom in this 
attitude of Jesus to no inconsiderable 
portion of the human race. The whole 
secret of his power over the less fortu- 
nate of his countrymen lay largely in this 
simple fact, that with a divine insight he 
knew what was in man. He understood 
human nature thoroughly. He had 
brooded over the deep problems of sin 
and salvation, and saw not only what was 
actual, but what was possible in the hu- 
man soul. He did not make the mistake 
of less discerning minds, the Pharisees, 
for example, of supposing that men and 
women were to be sharply divided into 
two classes—the altogether good and 
the irredeemably bad. But he saw some- 
thing of the sinner in every saint, and 
latent forces of good even in the most 
forsaken and abandoned. Other reli- 
gious teachers had made shipwreck of 
their influence on this particular rock. 


They began their reforming work by mis- 
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interpreting the material with which they 
had to deal. In virtue, apparently, of 
the spotless purity of his character, Jesus 
apprehended, as no other prophet of God 
had done, the two sides of man’s moral 
nature, the heavenly and the earthly, 
the spiritual and the sensual; and with 
divine sagacity he knew how to address 
himself to both. Hecould stimulate the 
hero making a successful struggle against 
evil forces and tendencies, and forging 
his way upward; and he could reach 
the slave of passion and tool of circum- 
stance in whom spiritual impulses were 
weak and fitful, so as to save him from 
falling by slow degrees deeper and deeper 
into habitual drudgery to sin. 

There is also another error of the 
moral reformer from which Jesus was 
singularly free. Not only did he see 
that good and evil in varying proportions 
exist side by side in the lives of most 
men, but he discerned with equal clear- 
ness that goodness is not something that 
can be developed by exposition, and evil 
is not simply ignorance that only needs 
to be explained in order to be removed. 
Treatises on ethics have doubtless their 


proper place, and homilies may have 
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their uses, but they require to be sup- 
plemented by personal example and in- 
fluence. Ignorance is without question 
the prolific mother of crime, and educa- 
tion is the handmaid of piety; but sin 
is not always nor even generally the re- 
sult of ignorance, and men and women 
and children are not made virtuous and 
strong and brave and pure by text-books 
and precepts. Modern life is so consti- 
tuted that it is hard to conceive how any 
large number of people can grow up in 
absolute ignorance of right and wrong. 
Ethical instruction is in the very air 
we breathe from childhood to maturity. 
Criminals are seldom deficient in moral 
perception or incapable of distinguish- 
ing between truth and falsehood, justice 
and injustice, honesty and fraud. 

What then is lacking ? Whatis needed 
to supplement knowledge, and to give 
sinners the required uplift toward a bet- 
ter life? How are those who know well 
enough what is right to be fortified with 
the courage and impulse to do right? 
‘Conviction,’ says Thomas Carlyle, 
‘‘were it never so excellent, is worthless 
till it convert itself into conduct. Nay, 


properly, conviction is not possible till 
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then ; inasmuch as all speculation is by 
nature endless, formless, a vortex amid 
vortices, only by a felt indubitable cer- 
tainty of experience does it find any 
centre to revolve round, and so fashion 
itself into a system.” 

It is the special function of the re- 
ligious teacher to furnish this creative 
and restorative energy, this omnipotent 
moral impulse which, flying from the 
centre of the soul, touches the entire 
circumference of the life. And the 
redemptive power of Jesus lay in his 
incomparable personality. He did not 
seek to add new precepts to the world’s 
moral code, or to write elaborate trea- 
tises on ethics, but he wrought by the 
power of a perfect life, and captivated 
human souls by his transparent enthusi- 
asm for goodness. He struck the inner 
springs of conduct and character, and 
opened up a fountain in the desert. He 
beamed with pity and sympathy upon 
the frozen heart, and it melted like ice 
before the sun. His gentle hand passed 
over the silent chords of emotion, and 
a new strange music floated over the 
weary world. His influence was _ per- 
sonal. What was best in him evoked 
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the best from others. The Pharisees 
had investigated the bases of morality, 
they ‘catalogued the virtues, and dis- 
sected emotions ; but they had no power 
to loose men from their bonds. Jesus 
raised those who were dead in trespasses 
and sins. Virtue went out of him and 
healed the sick. He quickened the 
moral sentiments, and kindled a flame 
of enthusiasm in the faint heart, and 
proved the regenerating superiority of a 
life over a creed. 

In seeking an explanation of this sub- 
tle and far-reaching influence of the 
character of Jesus upon humanity, we 
are struck with the potency of a strong 
nature over a weak one, of a lofty spirit, 
pure and good, in contact with what is 
impure and sinful. That is a mysterious 
fascination which one mind exerts upon 
another for better or for worse. Every 
soul is a reservoir of power for good or 
for evil. 


“No action, whether foul or fair, 
Is ever done but it leaves somewhere 
A record, written by fingers ghostly, 
As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 
In the gentle weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it.’’ 


We are mistaken when we think that 
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the things we do deliberately and of set 
purpose are the most effective influences 
we exert upon each other. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The 
look, the gesture, the tone, the disposi- 
tion, shine through every window of our 
souls. Through the eye, the voice, the 
touch, the motion, flow unawares the 
streaming tides of influence which illu- 
mine or darken, cheer or sadden, the 
little world we fondly call our own, and 
in which we live and move and have 
our being. The hardest thing we ever 
set ourselves to do is to hide ourselves 
from observation and appear other than 
we are. We sometimes wonder how it 
is that our influence for good expands 
and grows. At other times we wonder 
why our power is so small, and how it 
is people are repelled by us, they know 
not why. The answer to these surprises 
lies within us. Our real nature will slip 
away from us, and pierce the’ disguises 
with which we vainly try to clothe our- 
selves. And so we learn the true secret 
of Christ’s power over men, It was in 
himself. 


“ He spake, and unto every heart his words 
Carried new strength and courage.” 
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His sincerity led people to trust him; 
his sympathy drew them close to him ; 
his goodness disarmed all doubt and 
fear; and his self-sacrificing love re- 
moved every barrier which stood be- 
tween him and those whom he came to 
seek and to save. His purity made sin 
repulsive. It kindled his wrath, but it 
also aroused his pity. He hated iniquity 
in all its forms, but he never lost hope 
of its victims. He saw good in ambush 
where no one else detected it, and virtue 
in spots where mankind had long forgot- 
ten to look for it; and so it is that the 
stories of the sinful woman in Simon’s 
house, the Magdalene, the woman by 
the well at Sychar, Peter in Pilate’s judg- 
ment hall, the betrayal of Judas, and the 
forgiving word upon the cross are among 
the world’s most cherished memories of 
the Saviour’s redeeming power and grace. 

If this be true, two things are obvious: 
first, that if the disciple is to continue 
the saving work of his Master, he must 
share his life and spirit ; and, secondly, 
if he would be in any sense a helper and 
saviour, he must adopt the Redeemer’s 
method. The Christian who is not like 
Christ, and the Christianity which is not, 
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before all things, tender, pitiful, humane, 
that does not touch men at some point 
for their healing and uplifting, are alike 
powerless for good. The characterless 
Christian and the colorless Christianity 
are alike inoperative. No matter how 
attractive they may be in other respects, 
it is their sufficient condemnation that 
they are fruitless. The Church of Eng- 
land in John Wesley’s day was not 
wanting in anything that constituted 
material prosperity. It was invested 
with historic privilege. It was but- 
tressed by the state and surrounded with 
social prestige. It was learned and 
wealthy. But it was prevailingly worldly 
and unspiritual. Its clergy and their 
flocks were pervaded by the secular 
spirit, and had little or no concern for 
the poverty and sins and sorrows of the 
masses. And the moment Methodism 
sprang into being, filled as it was with the 
Christlikeness of John and Charles Wes- 
ley, it grew and spread with astonishing 
rapidity. It sought out the misery and 
wretchedness in the towns and villages 
of England, and made itself the sympa- 
thizer and helper of the friendless and 
forlorn. It came to the weary and neg- 
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lected as a gospel of cheer and comfort, 
and the common people heard it gladly, 
as centuries before they received and 
accepted the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We have seen that the greatest source 
of Christ’s power over the hearts of men 
lay in his sympathetic disposition to seek 
good where others did not expect it, and 
his promptness to help those who, against 
great difficulty and obstacles, which he 
understood, were making or were dis- 
posed to make a brave struggle to free 
themselves from the galling tyranny of 
vicious habits. He believed thoroughly 
in human nature, but realized its weak- 
ness as well as its strength He knew 
what it was capable of being and of do- 
ing, but he also knew the hindrances 
which stood in the way of its emanci- 
pation and progress. He realized more 
thoroughly than any religious teacher 
in the world’s history to what heights 
man could ascend, and to what depths 
he could fall, and believed in the recu- 
perative power of the moral will when 
subjected to right influences. 

Some excellent people pursue an oppo- 
site course. They begin by libeling hu- 
man nature, and assuming that of itself 
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it can do nothing. They speak of it as 
wholly and irrecoverably bad, born in 
sin and shapen in iniquity. There is no 
good to appeal to, no saving element to 
call forth and magnify. They advise us 
to look upon the heart of man as in the 
toils of Satan, and recommend that we 
expect evil from it, and that continually. 
It is needless to say that the advice is 
unphilosophical and unchristian, and the 
habit of expecting evil rather than good 
in men is altogether detestable. That 
which we force ourselves to look for we 
shall invariably find; and should it not 
happen to be where we look for it, we 
shall soon put it there. The eye is apt 
to see what it brings with it the power to 
see ; and if the eye be evil, it will throw 
a gloom over everything it rests upon. 
Touch evil continually, have daily com- 
merce with it, and turn your attention to 
the quest of it, and in a short time you 
will see little else, your moral sensibili- 
ties will become so accustomed to the 
thing they habitually work in that they 
will be dead to everything nobler and 
purer, you will forfeit the delicacy of 
your own conscience, and lose all faith in 
mankind and every hope of good. 
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Nor is this all. The constant search 
for evil in those about us, the peering, 
craving, foul suspicion of men and their 
actions, not only vitiates our own moral 
perceptions and poisons our better in- 
stincts, but it places us in false and bit- 
ter relations with our fellow men. The 
chronic pessimist is not only a philosophi- 
cal snob, but he is a social nuisance. 
He isa hinderer and not a helper of men. 
He suspects evil in those who are good, 
and where he cannot find it he is always 
ready enough to impute it. A sane and 
healthy mind loses all patience with his 
morbid and monotonous drivel about 
degeneration and depravity. The wails 
of the cynic andthe skeptic are the 
poison of social life. One Byron or Vol- 
taire or Schopenhauer in a generation 
is enough. What the world needs is not 
men who confound and perplex it to no 
purpose, who live only to discourage and 
dishearten their brethren, mere flingers 
of mud and lurid gloom, not theologians, 
or reformers, or poets, or novelists who 
paint with black pigment and with no- 
thing else; but artists who do not exag- 
gerate, who set down nothing in malice, 
or envy, or spleen, but who depict life in 
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fair proportions, and are not blind to its 
goodness and light and blessedness. It 
is no great task to picture the morbid 
and unhealthy aspects of life. They are 
always distinct and disagreeable. But it 
requires real genius to portray life as it 
is, with all its shades and blendings of 
color, its varied tints and hues of good 
and evil. 

If, therefore, this story of Jesus at 
Simon’s banquet has one lesson to teach 
more than another, it is this, that it is 
the first duty of a Christian to rejoice in 
goodness everywhere, and to let every- 
body know that he thoroughly believes 
in it, and in those in whom it is to be 
found. Society is full of excellent 
people, the very salt of the earth; but it 
has many who are no better than they 
should be. It is made up very consider- 
ably of those who are conscious of grave 
faults, and who lament their condition, 
and yet find it so hard to escape the tyr- 
anny of evil. Their faith is shattered, 
their hopes are blighted, the strong light 
of other and better days has died down 
to a feeble and inconstant flame. They 
have made serious mistakes, and have 
wronged themselves and others, them- 
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selves in all likelihood far more than 
others; but in their secret hearts they 
repent, and long eagerly for help and 
sympathy. They sigh for a lost faith. 
They would fain regain, if they could, 
some of the freshness and purity of early 
inspirations. 

What can be done forthem? It is 
cruel to do nothing but fling reproaches 
at them. Simply to tell them of their 
sinfulness and there leave them is to in- 
tensify their suffering. Their sinfulness 
is that which they know only too well. 
What they want more than anything else 
is absolution, the mercy of an offended 
God, the forgiveness and forgetfulness 
of their fellow men. Their own mis- 
deeds are the hidden sources of their 
pain and sorrow, and deliverance from 
the evil that debases them is that for 
which they earnestly seek and pray. 
How are they to win it? Is there no 
hope for them? Poor struggling souls, 
many of them without a friend in the 
world, not a few of them young, home- 
less, fatherless, motherless, the victims 
of hot, impetuous youth or of desperate 
circumstances ! 


Yes, there is hope for them, or com- 
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mon humanity has lost its tenderness 
and the Christian religion its redeeming 
efficacy. It was for such as these that 
the Saviour lived and died. He hated 
their sin, but he felt deep sympathy with 
them ; and if there was the faintest spark 
of goodness left in them, he sought to 
fan it intoa flame. He might have re- 
buked the poor woman in Simon’s house, 
but he forbore ; he might have sent her 
away, unclean as she was, from his pres- 
ence, with nothing but the memory of 
scornful denunciation to remind her that 
she had ever been near him; but instead, 
he was sympathetic, pitiful, forgiving. 
He would not break the bruised reed, or 
quench the love that had proved itself 
capable of better things. He could not 
bear down heavily on a life already 
crushed beneath the weight of shame 
and remorse. He came to heal and not 
to wound, to save and not to destroy, to 
lift up the fallen, and to rescue the for- 
lorn and lost. Had he not said in words 
that for ages have fallen like revelation 
upon the weary and hopeless children of 
men, ‘‘I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance,”’ ‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
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and I will give you rest. Take my yoke _ 
upon you, and learn of me; forlam meek 
and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.” 
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So to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of Good, 
And, chiefly, its divinest trace 
In Him of Nazareth’s Holy Face; 
That to be saved is only this, — 
Salvation from our selfishness; .. . 
That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice. 
WuittTisER, Zhe Meeting. 


“ By solemn vision and bright silver dream 
His infancy was nurtured. 
Every sight and sound from the vast earth 
And ambient air sent to his heart 
Its choicest impulses ; the fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsty lips. 
And all of great, or good, or lovely 
Which the sacred past 
In truth and fable consecrates 
He felt and knew.” 


mi PCONSECRATION: AT. 
NAZARETH 


And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up: and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day, and stood up for to read. 

And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet 
Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he found the 
place where it was written, 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. 


And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the min- 
ister, and sat down. And the eyes of all them that were 
in the synagogue were fastened on him. 

And he began to say unto them, This day is this scripture 
fulfilled in your ears. — Luke iv. 16-21. 

Tuis story of the anointing at Naza- 
reth presents one of the most impressive 
and beautiful scenes in the life of Jesus. 
The greatest of the world’s prophets 
stands in the place where he was accus- 
tomed to worship the God of his fathers, 
and in the midst of his own people, con- 
secrates himself to a call from Heaven, 
and to the love and service of mankind. 
There is no outward splendor of rite or 
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ceremony to magnify the event. The 
synagogue was an unpretentious house 
of prayer. The congregation consisted 
of humble villagers who had known 
Jesus from his infancy. The words of 
self-consecration were taken from the 
utterances of Israel’s sublimest prophet. 
Jesus, the central figure of the dramatic 
scene, with calm dignity and strength of 
purpose announces his mission, and then 
returns the sacred book to the minister, 
and quietly but with resolute purpose 
goes out to fulfill his word. Nothing 
could be simpler, and yet nothing could 
be grander, than this firm assumption of 
the noblest function to which a lofty and 
pure soul can commit itself. No wonder 
that the people were both astonished 
and delighted, surprised that such con- 
secration should have come to Joseph’s 
house, and entranced with the grace 
and bearing of the new prophet. They 
had doubtless heard again and again the 
noble words which Jesus appropriated 
for the occasion, but no one had ever 
used them before for the same purpose, 
or had put such depth and grace of 
meaning into them. 

In this fashion did Jesus of Nazareth 
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set forth in detail his own mission, and 
outline with a fullness that admits of no 
misunderstanding the work of those 
who take upon themselves the sacred 
duty of apostleship. He preaches his 
own ordination sermon, and authorita- 
tively issues a commission to succeeding 
generations of preachers. And never 
was the work of the Christian ministry 
more lucidly stated, or compressed within 
smaller compass. We who read the 
story of the opening of a career re- 
markable in its quality and results, and 
which has shaped the moral history of 
mankind, can see with what wonderful 
insight and unerring spiritual instinct 
Jesus gauged the sacred duties of the 
true prophet. He had studied the an- 
cient seers to some purpose, and had 
discovered the secret of their power. 
He found that the regenerating forces 
which influence men for good, quickening 
their thought, stimulating their moral 
energies, clarifying their visions, and 
elevating all their life-purposes, must 
come from within. They are spiritual, 
not material, and touch the springs of 
conduct and character. And this study 
of the prophetic function accounts in all 
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probability for the intensely practical 
and helpful nature of the passage which 
Jesus selected as the adequate setting 
forth of his life-work. It was a com- 
mission drawn from life and its neces- 
sities. No one but a keen and sympa- 
thetic observer of human nature, its 
struggles and sorrows and sufferings, 
could have divined so accurately the true 
remedy for its ills. He had passed 
through experiences of doubt, of tempta- 
tion, of conflict, and these constitute an 
indispensable preliminary training for 
the man who undertakes to help others. 
He who would preach the truth must 
himself have gone through the stress 
and strain of finding it, and of holding 
it with clearness and firmness of judg- 
ment. He who would stimulate others 
to acts of moral heroism must have 
wrestled with his own temptations and 
difficulties. And he who would comfort 
others in their sorrows must have walked 
in deep waters himself. The prophet 
and the preacher, whatever else they may 
be, are graduates in the school of experi- 
ence. They are familiar with the deeps 
of life as well as with its shallows. And 


so when Jesus entered upon his active 
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ministry, he had seen enough of the 
world, and had lived long enough in daily 
contact with its varied good and ill, to 
be impressed with the solemnity of life. 
His wealth of human experience qualified 
him to touch it at many points to help 
it ; and young and old, rich and poor, the 
healthy and the sick, found him the true 
interpreter of what was best for them in 
health, and their redeemer from misery 
and shame. He opened his great min- 
istry, not with mere book learning and 
conventional fitness, but with a wisdom 
and insight born of brooding over the 
mystery and meaning of existence, and 
with a heart that had shared the simple 
joys and griefs of humanity. His judg- 
ments of men and things were not the 
unripe products of egotism and igno- 
rance, second-hand maxims learned by 
rote, or plagiarized from other lives, but 
every word that he spoke and every 
deed that he wrought had been 
“ fierily furnaced 

In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest.” 

True, he was only the son of a village 
carpenter, without any of the trappings 
of wealth or learning, dressed in humble 
guise, and speaking his homely mother 
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tongue ; but if his study of human na- 
ture had not been varied, it was pro- 
found. Nazareth doubtless furnished 
material enough for a thorough know- 
ledge of mankind. A village may epito- 
mize a nation, and the character of a 
single family may reveal as much as the 
records of a race. At any rate, Jesus 
knew what was in man, he sounded the 
depths of the human heart, and appre- 
hended its possibilities of good and evil, 
and the world has listened to him as 
it has listened to no other teacher. It 
always does give a hearing to prophet 
or poet or teacher who keeps close to na- 
ture, and understands the heart of man, 
and speaks with authority for humanity. 

The first thing that strikes us as we 
read this commission, which Jesus took 
from Isaiah as the best expression of his 
own purpose, is its comprehensiveness. 
The work of the religious teacher, as 
Jesus understood it, is characterized by 
its richness and variety. Rightly appre- 
hended, it is by far the noblest task to 
which an inspired and inspiring mind 
can commit itself. No other function is 
quite so exalted, or so helpful and benefi- 


cent in its influence, as that of the pro- 
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phet. It claims the world for its field, 
and every gift for its instrument, and 
every circumstance for its opportunity. 
The moral seer is never without a vision, 
and has not to wait for a calling. His 
silence is his chief condemnation, and 
his inactivity is his deepest reproach. 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon him, and 
the ever-present impulse to speak, and 
to act in the way that best serves his 
exalted purpose, never leaves him. He 
is perplexed as other men are; he is 
subject to the common lot, and is not 
spared any experience which befalls 
other men ; but an inspired sanity stead- 
ies his judgment, and a rare sympathy 
with the people he seeks to help ena- 
bles him to render faithful service to his 
generation. His entire work, as Jesus 
depicts it, is a mission of help and heal- 
ing. It rests on the assumption that life, 
no matter where it is lived or what its 
environment, is full of occasions in which 
one man may help another. No lot, 
however fortunately it may be cast, is 
for any length of time self-poised and 
above the need of friendly counsel and 
sympathy. The cares of life may be 
more numerous and oppressive here than 
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there, the sunshine may play a little 
longer on this spot than on that, the 
shadows may be deeper in one heart than 
in another; but no one is permitted to 
become wholly insensible to human 
sympathy, or beyond the need of a word 
of encouragement, or a kindly deed that 
strengthens and helps. And so Jesus 
singles out some of the people to whom 
the religious teacher is especially to ad- 
dress himself. 

He is first of all to preach glad tidings 
to the poor. Poverty is the prophet’s 
problem. It may not always be a curse, 
but it is admittedly a great trial; and 
when it is prolonged and unrelieved it is 
not only depressing, but is a standing 
menace to virtue and happiness. When 
the hungers of life are certain and ur- 
gent, and the means of subsistence are 
slender and precarious, when the slowly 
accumulated gains of industry are ebbing 
away, or patient labor goes on for months 
and years without just reward, when the 
family increases and the income stag- 
nates or diminishes, the mind grows rest- 
less and perplexed, and becomes an easy 
prey to glittering frauds; the heart is 


weary with increasing cares, and temp- 
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tations multiply : and the will becomes 
limp and loses its spring and elasticity. 
The angel of hope is only a fitful visitor. 

The remedy for this critical state of 
things is twofold. There is the pru- 
dent administration of relief which we 
call practical philanthropy, and there is 
the not less needful reinforcing of the 
character by personal sympathy and 
encouragement, which enables the poor 
to bear their lot, however hard, with 
patience, without envy, and even with 
moral dignity. Both are urgent and in- 
dispensable. Christianity holds both in 
its possession. It is the great almoner 
of every age, and the ready and cheerful 
dispenser of courage and comfort. No 
other institution understands poverty so 
well, or contributes so much to its relief, 
in sane and wholesome ways. It holds 
out no social panaceas for the removal 
of want, and is always free to acknow- 
ledge that wherever there is weakness or 
misfortune, there will probably be want ; 
but every active church is a busy hive 
of benevolent enterprise, and a store- 
house of generous philanthropy. It is 
quite impossible to form any adequate 
idea of the helpful activities of the Chris- 
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tian church in every part of the world. 
The cynical skeptic may criticise reli- 
gion, and the irreverent scorner may 
flippantly condemn its supporters and 
administrators; but the best friends’ of 
the poor in every land are the faithful 
disciples of Jesus, who in every pulpit 
and in every church are preaching an 
encouraging gospel to the indigent, are 
working for the poor and friendless, and 
are entering the haunts of misery and 
vice with the bread of strength and the 
wine of sympathy. There is nothing so 
cheap as the virulent demagogism which 
rails at the church in its relation to the 
poor; nothing so utterly futile, and at 
the same time so blinded by prejudice 
and passion, as the unjust strictures of 
the revolutionary socialist who, though 
he not unfrequently lives in poverty 
himself, looks upon it with jaundiced 
eyes, and is as ignorant of its cause as 
he is of its cure. The want that seems 
so inevitable, the suffering that appears 
inexplicable, and the distress that is un- 
avoidable, all the shades and degrees of 
wretchedness which darken civilization, 
are brought within the scope of the 


church as within that of no other insti- 
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tution, and the good Samaritan of the 
pulpit or the pew is always running on 
some errand of mercy. 

Then Jesus was sent to heal the 
broken-hearted. He was not slow to 
discover that life is full of sorrows which 
personal sympathy alone can soothe, and 
so he enjoined upon all his followers the 
duty and privilege of untransferable ser- 
vice and sacrifice. Some of our obliga- 
tions as Christian men and women may 
be delegated to others. We may give 
our money to aid causes which for valid 
reasons we are unable to support in any 
other way. The agents of philanthropy 
appeal to us for help, and the help is 
given freely and wisely. But how much 
human suffering there is which comes 
closer to us, and lies within the range of 
our personal experience! How often we 
are called upon to give ourselves rather 
than our substance! How many there 
are whose lives touch our life, who do 
not need charity, who are not in urgent 
want, who may even be in full posses- 
sion of material abundance, who are yet 
not above the need of friendly sympa- 
thy! They are perhaps bearing a load 
of care and sorrow, which the sympathy 
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of others will greatly lighten, or they 
are staggering under some secret grief, 
the gloom of which is not quite so heavy 
when it is shared by a tried and trusted 
friend. The mystery of pain is often 
lifted by a word spoken in due season, 
or an act done when the heart is soft 
and tender, so simple and apparently so 
insignificant, yet often enough to let the 
sunlight through a rift in the cloud, and 
break the spell of dull despair. By far 
the greater part of the good we do to 
each other is of this silent sort, that has 
a depth of sympathy in it, the good that 
is conveyed unconsciously in a look, or a 
smile, or a friendly grasp of the hand, 
The healing flows from us unawares, and 
we hardly know that any virtue has gone 
out of us; but all the while our silence 
may be more effective than our speech, 
and our mere presence, if only it be 
bright and cheerful, may prove more 
potent than any act that we maydo. In 
this respect the ministry of Jesus was 
conspicuously a ministry of healing. 
The poor, the sick, the maimed, the halt, 
the blind, the children of want, and the 
children of misery, brought their wounds 
to him, and his touch was healing. This 
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he declared to be the special gift of the 
preacher. The philosopher may prove 
the mystery of pain; the statesman may 
include it in his calculations ; the scien- 
tist may have a department for it in his 
scheme of benevolent economics ; but 
the preacher is to be the prompt healer 
of spiritual wounds. It is not for him to 
speculate and argue and explain when 
he is brought face to face with anguish, 
but promptly, and with a divine gift of 
sympathy, to close and mollify and heal. 
That is his special prerogative ; and if he 
cannot do that, and do it delicately and 
tenderly, he is like sounding brass and 
a clanging cymbal. The chief value of 
the Christian ministry lies in its capacity 
for help and healing ; and of all the priv- 
ileges which life has to bestow, there is 
none so sacred as that of being permitted 
to enter the penetralia of private grief, 
as the voice of hope and the balm of 
comfort. 

But the prophet’s function does not 
end here. The man sent by the Spirit 
of the Lord is and ever must be a libera- 
tor. Mankind, though fond of liberty, 
is constantly weaving fetters for itself. 
History is very largely a record of the 
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making and breaking of oppressions. 
And that which is so true of nations 
and races is just as true of individuals. 
We are all, more or less, the slaves of 
habit and passion, and in our personal 
lives, not less than in the growth of na- 
tional history, how true it is that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. It is 
seldom that we fall into snares, abruptly, 
and all at once. Slowly and by devi- 
ous ways a subtle enemy steals into the 
citadel of the will, which we thought so 
impregnable ; and then, before we know 
it, the strongholds of character are 
captured, and we are at the mercy of a 
subtle foe. And it is when we are the 
captives of indolence that the prophet’s 
startling word sounds like a clarion call 
to duty and to effort. It is when ease 
corrupts us, and takes all the moral fibre 
out of us, and leaves us with little in- 
clination or force to do or to dare, that 
the sentinel of righteousness makes his 
appeal to the remnant of honor still re- 
maining within us. His voice is likea 
tonic to conscience, and now by plead- 
ing, and then by rebuke, awakens us 
from slumber and makes us ashamed of 


our moral turpitude. And how few of 
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us are so strong and self-reliant as to be 
able to do without these appeals and 
warnings, these frequent reminders of 
our duties and obligations! We tread 
the sunny path of ease and dalliance, and 
suddenly before we know it some temp- 
tation or difficulty overwhelms us, and, 
we are lost. The words of the prophet 
come to us, before it is too late. They 
reach us not so much to enlarge our 
knowledge of right, as to deepen our loy- 
alty ; for the need that we should repeat 
the commandments is not half so urgent, 
as the necessity for a thorough bracing 
of the moral will, that we may persist- 
ently and steadfastly keep them. It is 
not ignorance of moral right from which 
men suffer in these days, but laxity of 
the moral will. It is not blindness to 
the issues at stake in every conflict be- 
tween good and evil that so often pre- 
vents the good from being done, but it 
is the disposition to be indifferent as to 
whether right is done or not. There is 
one thing in modern civilization which 
is more deplorable than sin, and that is 
acquiescence in sin. The most serious 
menace to liberty is that disregard of its 
worth which allows it to be infringed 
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without a protest, and trampled upon 
with impunity. The gravest danger to 
private or public morals arises from the 
habit of thinking lightly of vices, and 
caring more for the trouble or cost of 
crime, than for its summary punishment. 
The thing that imperils religion is not 
so much the hostility of the skeptic or 
the scorn of the demagogue, as the cold 
indifference to its claims and disregard 
of its worth on the part of those who 
are nominally its friends. It is the 
office of the preacher, by the use of every 
gift and force at his command, to renew 
in all their distinctness in the minds of 
men the fading lines of duty, and to gal- 
vanize into resistless energy the moral 
instincts of the soul. And he will do 
this more effectually by wise counsel 
and suggestion, and by sympathy, than 
by impassioned attacks, however just. 
No man was ever scolded into virtue. 
Most men will listen to angry rebuke 
with the utmost complacency. They 
are not inthe habit of yielding to wrath, 
nor is there anything in the nature of 
wrath that will help them to yield. Phi- 
lippics against crime have no healing or 


restoring properties. There is nothing 
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to which men will listen with more in- 
terest, and nothing to which they will 
pay less respect. The true method of 
reform is based on helpfulness and not 
upon anger, upon sympathy, not upon 
scorn. It is lucid goodness that moves 
men, and inspires them to seek emanci- 
pation from the thralldom of sin, and 
quickens them to strike for liberty and 
redemption. 

Then, finally, the prophet is the herald 
of light. He is sent to address himself 
to people in doubt and darkness. So- 
ciety is full of men and women who are 
not merely uncertain about the many 
matters of faith and morals which are 
open to question, but who are sorely per- 
plexed and puzzled about the few cen- 
tral truths which ought to be grasped 
with assurance. They grope about in 
mist and fear, and search vainly for some 
clue to the solemn mystery in the midst 
of which their lot is cast. Hearsay and 
tradition do not satisfy them. They 
long for the peace of positive conviction. 
To be forever seeking and never com- 
ing to the knowledge of truth does not 
appease them. Only the man who has 
wrestled with doubt himself, and, while 
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not satisfied about some things, has yet 
found an enlightening and living gospel 
for himself, can be of service to them. 
To echo their own dismal misgivings is 
simply to weary them. To tell them 
they ought to believe, without offering 
to them something that wins conviction, 
is to mock them in their direst need. 
To pour into their ears incessantly the 
stale conventional dogmas of an unat- 
tested theology is to give them stones 
for bread. What they want above all 
things is to feel sure of the vital things 
of religious faith, the knowledge of 
which is illuminating, and the ignorance 
of which is depressing. They are con- 
tented to take truth in installments, if 
only they can be sure that it is truth ; 
but what they cannot endure is hesita- 
tion, uncertainty, vacillation. The true 
prophet has always a positive message 
full of light and life. His preaching 
stimulates belief and sustains conviction. 
Men feel stronger and braver for his 
word. The hungry wait on himand are 
fed. The weary turn to him and are 
helped. The afflicted cleave to him and 
are comforted. 


Jesus fulfilled all these offices. He 
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stood throughout his brief ministry in 
these prophetic relations, and translated 
into conduct every sentence of the an- 
cient prophecy which he had taken as 
the ideal of his life. He was preacher 
to the poor; he was physician to the 
sick ; he was the deliverer of captives ; 
he restored sight to the blind ; he healed 
the bruised and wounded; he proclaimed 


the acceptable year of the Lord. 
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Do you plead the necessity, urged for so many question- 
able things, of giving the youth betimes “a knowledge of 
the world”? Aye; but of what world? — for that is a 
large name, which covers several different things. Do you 
mean the crowd of contemporaries on the same level with 
himself, his equals or inferiors in principle and character, 
who by their tendencies and habits vote into existence the 
customs amid which he is to live? If so, you propose to 
bring him down to the average standard created by the 
mixed multitude of good and bad, to kill out every higher 
expostulation of thesoul, and undo as he advances the 
hopeful work of earlier years. — JAMES MARTINEAU, 
Flours of Thought. 


For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, /dylls of the King. 
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Both young men, and maidens; old men, and children: 
let them praise the name of the Lord: for his name alone 
is excellent ; his glory is above the earth and heaven. — Ps. 
cxlviil. 12, 13. 

Tue Psalmist calls upon all things that 
have breath to praise the Lord, and in- 
cludes young men and maidens in his 
great appeal. He assumes that youth 
has a place in the work and worship of 
Almighty God, that youth which in its 
strength and purity is so sensitive to 
impressions from without and within, 
and which is so full of hope and promise. 
There was much in the careful domestic 
and religious training of youth among the 
Hebrews which made them susceptible 
to prophetic and poetic appeals to their 
spiritual nature. They were nursed in 
a religious atmosphere, and taught ta 
regulate their lives according to motives 
and principles drawn from the temple 
and the sacred Scriptures ; and so Sam- 
uel in the Old Testament and Timothy 


in the New are types of an early devo- 
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tion to the things of the spirit. It was 
not felt that there was anything incom- 
patible between the natural buoyancy 
and gayety of youth and a vital interest 
in the deeper realities of existence. 

We live in a different age and a more 
complex civilization, and there is more 
in our life to distract the minds and 
engage the sympathies of young people, 
and to turn them away from the things 
which make for their durable happiness. 
But the appeal of the Psalmist comes 
with as much pertinency and force to 
this generation as it did to the one to 
which it was addressed. Youth still holds 
the key which unlocks the future of our 
domestic and national history, and fore- 
casts what is to be the character of 
religion, in the present and the near 
future. 

There is in all our churches a vast 
body of young people who are more or 
less interested in the activities and ser- 
vices of religion. The associations and 
societies of young men and maidens 
which seek to enlist the sympathies of 
fresh and vigorous youth on the side of 
the best and purest things in life are an 
encouraging sign of the times. 
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Nevertheless, the outlook is not wholly 
satisfactory. It would be idle to deny 
that beneath so much that seems propi- 
tious in this direction, there are some 
aspects which are anything but encour- 
aging. There is atacertain point a lam- 
entable falling off in the interest which 
young folk take in religious affairs. Up 
to a certain period, the age when the 
Sunday-school has lost its charm, and 
the church has hardly gained any power, 
there is generous and promising affec- 
tion for religion and its services; but 
after that, for one reason or another, the 
enthusiasm cools down, and not unfre- 
quently dies out entirely. Every minis- 
ter, who knows how much depends upon 
keeping the young men and women of 
his parish loyal to their ideals, and to 
their fresh and early inspirations, has 
not only to grieve over the falling away 
of some from whom better things were 
expected, into vice and idleness, but he 
has to lament the lapse of many more, 
who, while they do not fall into disre- 
pute, are still a disappointment and a 
loss. He is brought face to face with 
those whom he respects and loves, and 


from whom he has every right to expect 
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a vigorous discipleship, but in whom 
expectation is so frequently unfulfilled, 
and results are inadequate. There are 
in many churches hundreds of young 
people, youths and maidens, well dis- 
posed and well educated, brought up in 
an atmosphere of reverence and piety, 
and coming to something which looks 
like decision and allegiance, like a frank 
avowal of loyalty to Jesus Christ, and 
the principles and aims of the Christian 
religion ; and yet after a few years, they 
sink out of sight, and are lost to the 
cause which they once espoused with so 
much zeal and devotion. Not one ina 
hundred, for some reason or other, an- 
swers justifiable expectation in thorough- 
ness of Christian character, in weight 
and effectiveness, and fullness of disciple- 
ship. Why this should be is the minis- 
ter’s gravest problem. After doing his 
best to hold them faithful to their early 
vows, they slip away, and help to swell 
the tide of indifference and worldliness, 
and leave him in perplexity, asking the 
apostolic question, “Ye did run well; 
who did hinder you that ye should not 
obey the truth ?”’ 

Now, it is gilt? my power to indi- 
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cate all that enters into this difficulty, or 
to suggest an adequate remedy for the 
evil; but there are some aspects of it 
which are fairly within sight. And in 
the first place it is obvious that what- 
ever difficulties stand in the way of the 
frank and manly Christian life of most 
people in this age, beset our youth with 
added force. They who resolutely and 
persistently determine that their charac- 
ters shall have some distinct Christian 
flavor and quality in them find that they 
are thwarted at every turn by obstacles 
and hindrances, which are not easily 
thrust aside, and by temptations and 
perils from which it is hard to escape. 
But there are tendencies which are 
specially powerful in the case of young 
people. There is in the prevailing spirit 
of our time a strong secular bias, whichis 
not only unfavorable to religion in any 
of its forms, but to which the tempera- 
ment of youth is peculiarly susceptible. 
There is a social atmosphere which is 
malarial, and which, if it does not destroy 
the religious spirit, reduces it to a very 
low and feeble type. It breeds vanity 
and indifference and superficiality and 
lack of depth and seriousness. And 
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what is it that we -mean when we say 
that youth is often wanting in the sober 
qualities which have a steadying influ- 
ence on the formation and development 
of character? We do not make war 
upon cheerfulness and brightness. We 
would not disparage the irrepressible joy- 
ousness which is the charm of early life. 


“Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather; 

Youth like summer brave, 
Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, 
‘Age’s. breath is short, “ / ’ 

Youth is nimble, 
Age is lame: « 

Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold.” 


We are not so foolish as to expect 
from’ youth the qualities which only 
ripen by experience, or to suppose that, 
in order to be a liege follower of Jesus 
Christ, and a firm ally of his church, it 
is necessary to frown upon natural joy. 
On the contrary, we regard the elasticity 
of temperament, the exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits, the flush of vigorous sensli- 
bility, as the legacy. ‘of young. men and 
maidens. It is a divine allotment, with 
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which it is dangerous:tomeddle. Youth 
is not youth, but only a prematurely 
precocious, deformed, and stunted thing 
without that 


. “sunny thread 
Woven into a tapestry of cloud.” 

But youth is not all fooling. There is 
no necessary connection between natu- 
ral gleesomeness and an all-prevailing 
insipidity and frivolousness, which is 
simply deplorable. The thing to be con- 
demned is not gayety that comes and 
goes and gladdens life even by its fitful 
presence, but the settled want of inner 
seriousness, the youth that is character- 
ized by an indisposition, amounting al- 
most to incapacity, to think of anything, 
or to care for anything, that does not 
season self-indulgence. A young man 
may be full of bounding energy, but he 
need not be light headed and shallow. 
A young woman may be and, indeed, 
often is, buoyant, pleased with her own 
delightful lot, and never dreaming of 
decay; but she need not be insipid and 
possessed of a character that has no 
quality in it. The danger lies, not in 
cheerfulness, but in superficiality, with 
no background of dignity, power, moral 
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stability. It is of the essence of this 
frail disposition that it is intellectually 
and morally shapeless. It is like the 
primeval chaos, without form and void. 
It touches life only on the surface, and 
shuns it just as soon as it begins to dis- 
close graver issues and responsibilities. 
The misfortune is that very much of 
our modern life which is most attractive. 
and fascinating to young people favors 
this giddy and worthless insipidity. The 
frothy, pestiferous thing which prevails 
in the upper currents of society, and 
which riots in unblushing self-advertise- 
ment, filling columns of the daily or 
weekly papers with the nauseous details 
of its scandals and excitements, is a poor 
school for the training of character. It 
is the dreaded whirlpool into which 
many a fair and promising life is drawn 
to its ruin. Its leaders look upon grav- 
ity and seriousness’ as drawbacks and 
social disqualifications. They encourage 
an impotent neutrality, which may be 
brilliant, but must not be positive and 
pronounced. It is a disadvantage in 
such circles to possess deep convictions, 
or well-defined traits of character. The 


proper thing to do is to combine fussy 
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enthusiasm about trifles with a blasé in- 
difference to principles; to be almost 
hysterical about the latest novel or the 
most pungent bit of society gossip, to 
get into ecstasies over the latest fad or 
fashion, but to be without any interest, 
however remote, in the great issues 
which enter into the making of strong 
personal character, and which present 
tremendous appeals to what is best in 
humanity. 

Now, there is no minister of religion 
in any church, who does not regard this 
subtle tendency as one of the gravest 
evils with which he has to contend... He 
knows, both from observation and ex- 
perience, that Vanity Fair is more de- 
structive of sterling character, in the 
youth of both sexes, than any other 
pernicious agency in modern society. 
Vice slays its thousands, but frivolity its 
tens of thousands.. The moral nature of 
young people, of the most impressionable 
age, is undergoing steady deterioration, 
by inhaling continually the enervating 
atmosphere of a gay and brilliant secu- 
larism. Tender and susceptible minds 
are being suddenly and _ prematurely 
thrust into an eddy of frothy excitement. 
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They mingle with characters of which 
they are ignorant. They hear cynical 
conversations about vital questions which 
ought only to be approached with rev- 
erence and deep concern. They swirl 
round and round in a whirlpool of amuse- 
ments, and have neither leisure nor 
inclination for self-culture or practical 
philanthropy. They are condemned to— 
listen, and that continually, to opinions 
and judgments shaped by ignorant and 
flippant persons; and the result is, that 
they lose all capacity for veneration, 
sound judgment, and a sober mind. 
They reach early manhood and woman- 
hood with few of those staid virtues and 
graces of character which are the stable 
factors of a healthy and useful life, and 
acquire a nervous irritability and love of 
excitement, than which there is no 
greater foe to virtue and blessedness. 
Is not this so? Am [ not underestimat- 
ing rather than exaggerating the perils 
which beset our modern youth in the 
most critical stages of life? Does not 
your own memory recall countless in- 
stances of sweet, ingenuous youths and 
maidens, of fine temper and disposition, 
free from personal vices, whose charac- 
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ters have been ‘utterly ‘undermined. by. 
social dissipation, not vulgar, it is true, 
but of a nature equally destructive of all 
virility and manly and womanly strength. 
and beauty ? 

Nor, does the deterioration stop at this 
point. . It has far-reaching issues not. 
always. detected until the glamour, of ex: 
citement has passed away. Such school-_ 
ing in ephemeral pursuits engenders a, 
persistent habit of mere self-pleasing, , 
There is a distinct tendency to make, 
personal inclination and pleasure the es-. 
tablished. rule of life, The irresponsi- 
ble life is always self-centred. Its rights 
and not its duties, its pleasures and not 
its obligations, become the vital and 
peremptory things. But this habit of 
asserting our likes and dislikes, with 
an inevitable leaning to personal pleas- 
ures, is a perilous thing uncorrected by 
any sense of what we owe to God and 
to our fellow men. The disposition to 
think only of our own ease, or comfort, 
or self-indulgence, the mere gratification 
of our whims and fancies, is not condu- 
cive to sterling human worth. It is one 
of those habits which enervates and en- 
feebles, and robs the character of moral 
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robustness and compactness. There was 
a time, a few generations ago, when it 
was almost universally felt that self-for- 
getfulness, a wholesome interest in out- 
side affairs, was excellent discipline, not 
only for inexperienced youth, but for ma- 
turer manhood and womanhood. When 
aman made self the pivot on which his 


whole life turned, he was accounted weak | 


and worthless. He was no credit to the 
community, because he added nothing to 
its character. Have we not to some ex- 
tent outgrown this honorable sentiment ? 
Have we not familiarized ourselves, and 
everybody else, with the principle that 
there is nothing to constrain us to go 
outside ourselves for our own better- 
ment? Is not the notion too common 
that religion, citizenship, philanthropy, 
can get along very well without our sym- 
pathy and support? Do not our young 
men and maidens excuse themselves, 
too often and too readily, from taking 
any part or lot in the only things which 
should engage the chief purpose of their 
lives, on the specious plea of their in- 
experience? Do we not hear it said 
again and again, “It matters little to 


anybody where I stand in religion, or 
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politics, or social reform : my convictions 
concern me, and me only, and I do not 
care to encounter trouble or discomfort 
in standing boldly and fearlessly by 
them.” There is apparently hardly any 
sense of personal accountability, any 
recognition of the supreme law of duty. 
Take religion, for example. How many 
persons there are, who regard religion 
as a matter outside their province alto- 
gether, except when it suits them to 
patronize it, or to turn to it occasionally, 
as to something which it is not quite re- 
spectable to ignore altogether! It has 
no binding claim upon them. They feel 
at liberty to take it up, or to leave it 
alone. ‘There is no depth of principle 
in their attachment, and it is a matter 
of indifference to them what church 
they go to, or indeed whether they go 
to any church at all. Religion has 
ceased to appeal to their convictions, and 
they are not disturbed by those trouble- 
some things which brave men call their 
principles. Regard for truth, loyalty to 
right, adherence to principle, these are 
the obsolete virtues of their fathers, and 
the age has gone by for making any 
sacrifice on their account. It seems to 
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me that too much has been made of 
this aspect of mere self-pleasing in con- 
nection with religion, and it is high time 
that we asked ourselves whether or not 
God has any claim upon our affection 
and worship, and whether prayer and 
praise are to be considered as duties and 
delights, or mere conventional customs ? 
Is there no obligation upon us, apart 
from our inclinations, to seek com- 
munion with the Infinite Spirit, and that 
in a way in which mankind has always 
sought it? Is it not a solemn duty to 
recognize religion as an integral part of 
our common life, and may there not be 
something radically wrong in the notion 
prevalent among young and old alike, to 
which so many of us have accustomed 
ourselves, that we ought to go to church 
only when we like, and may stay away 
on the slightest pretext? Moreover, it 
seems to me that there is something 
due to Christ and to Christianity which 
should take precedence of our personal 
wishes, and the varying state of the 
weather. To be self-pleasers, or even 
men-pleasers, is no great accomplishment, 
and is by no means an unmixed good. 


There are moments in our lives when 
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our personal inclination or our desire to 
please others is not the best thing for 
us. Some other consideration may be 
needed at such times to save us from 
slipping away into weakness, or it may 
be into wickedness. 

It is no doubt true that we are all free 
to worship or not to worship, to avail 
ourselves of the services of religion, or 
to let them and their influence drop 
absolutely out of our lives. No one can 
challenge our liberty in this respect. 
We live in a free country, and our 
attachment to this church or to that, or 
our indifference to all churches, is volun- 
tary. Wearenot going to be compelled 
to respect our religious duties. We 
are not to be scolded into regard for 
common usage. That policy may work 
with children, but not with self-respecting 
men and women. And yet let us recog- 
nize the fact, fairly and squarely, that this 
is only one aspect of the matter, and 
that not the most important. It has 
nothing to do with our sense of obliga- 
tion to God, and to Jesus Christ, and 
to the best interests of humanity. We 
cannot argue ourselves out of that. No 
casuistry or self-will can lighten or re- 
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move our responsibility here. If young 
people withdraw entirely from religious 
association, and banish worship from 
their lives, if they choose to live as if 
God were not, and as if Jesus Christ 
had no claims upon their love and ser- 
vice, if they cut themselves adrift from 
the movements which have hitherto 
been the greatest sources of blessing to 
mankind, if at the bidding of pleasure, 
or expediency, or a mere lazy habit, 
they go out into a spiritual wilderness, 
there is nothing to prevent them from 
doing so. But perhaps it is well that 
they should understand that the exercise 
of such liberty carries with it conse- 
quences which they have no power to 
control. They are still accountable to 
him who said, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself,” 
and who indicated what form among 
others this love was to take, when he 
also said, “ God is a spirit : and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” Such commands may be 
broken, and all the deepest needs of life 


may be set aside, but not with impunity. 
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The penalty which no. human hand may 
inflict descends all the same in unsatis- 
fied desire, in an aching void which no- 
thing earthly can fill, and a deadening 
sensibility to the Ever-present and the 
Ever-near. 

Let me appeal, then, not to any out- 
ward law or authority, nor yet to any 
loyalty which I have no right to claim, 
but to what is purest and strongest in 
the lives of the young. Reflect that 
religion is after all the most important 
factor in human life. It is not a super- 
fluity or a refinement, with which tempo- 
rarily or permanently men can dispense. 
It is a necessity of their nature, and 
rightly understood is the glory of their 
lives. Instinctively we look around to 
find God; we grope in the darkness to - 
feel after him, if haply we may find 
him ; we long to know him and to serve 
him. Without him we are fatherless, 
and show in all our lives the saddest 
marks of orphanhood, the higher facul- 
ties withering for want of exercise, the 
conscience losing its lustre and energy, 
and the sweetest graces and affections 
fading and languishing for lack of the 


supreme object of their love, and, as life 
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advances, the need of religious culture 
and the peril of mere earthliness in- 
crease. Experience deepens the reality 
of God in all our lives. We feel it in 
temptation ; we are conscious of it when 
we sin; it is our relief in disappointment 
and our comfort in sorrow, and to re- 
member our Creator in the days of our 
youth is the best way to understand 
him, and to trust him, when life becomes 
more complex, and problems present 
themselves which, seldom, if ever, cast 
their shadows upon our youth. 

“ This life of ours is a wild zolian harp of many a joy- 

ous strain, 
But under them all there runs a loud perpetual wail 


as of souls in pain.” 
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O Heaven! Is the white Tomb of our loved one, who 
died from our arms, and had to be left behind us there, 
which rises in the distance like a pale, mournfully receding 
milestone, to tell how many toilsome uncheered miles we 
have journeyed on alone —but a pale spectral illusion! 
Is the lost friend still mysteriously here, even as we are 
here mysteriously, with God! Know of a truth that only 
the time-shadows have perished, or are perishable; that 
the real being, of whatever was, and whatever is, and what- 
ever will be, zs even now and forever. This, should it un- 
happily seem new, thou may’st ponder at thy leisure ; for 
the next twenty years, or the next twenty centuries; be- 
lieve it, thou must; understand it, thou canst not. — 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. 


Earth shut up 

By Adam, like a fakir in a box 
Left too long buried, remained stiff and dry, 
A mere dumb corpse, till Christ the Lord came down, 
Unlocked the door, forced open the blank eyes, 
And used his kingly chrisms to straighten out 
The leathery tongue turned back into the throat, 
Since when, she lives, remembers, palpitates 
In every lip, aspires in every breath, 
Embraces infinite relations. 

Mrs. BROWNING, Aurora Leigh. 
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He saith unto them, Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of 
Nazareth, which was crucified: he is risen; he is not here. 
— Mark xvi. 6. 

THE first century of Christian history, 
in many respects the most remarkable 
period in the annals of religious faith, 
is inexplicable, except on the understand- 
ing that in some way Jesus impressed 
upon the minds of his disciples the cer- 
tainty of his victory over death. The 
conviction that the tomb no longer held 
their Master, and that death did not in- 
tercept his fellowship with them, was 
the one great truth which kept them 
together through the dark period which 
followed the crucifixion, and later on 
became the inspiring motive of mission- 
ary enterprise. They knew and testified 
that Jesus had appeared to them and 
given them visible assurance that he had 
conquered death ; and though they dif- 
fered among themselves as to the precise 


form of his appearance, they did not 
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seem to doubt that he who had been 
their daily friend and companion before 
the trial in Pilate’s Judgment Hall and 
the tragedy on Calvary was with them 
afterwards as the inspirer and quickener 
of their faith. They felt his presence at 
their meetings ; they heard his voice in 
many an hour of perplexity and gloom, 
and clung tenaciously to his promise, 
that he would not only be with them to 
the end, but would prepare a place for 
them in his Father’s kingdom. 

This strong conviction was held by 
devout enthusiasts, and invested with a 
significance to which we in this age are 
strangers. It was an experience by no 
means phenomenal. It was not peculiar 
to the early Christians, or even to 
Christianity itself. ; 

Nevertheless, it must not be as- 
sumed, as it too frequently is, that the 
doctrine of personal immortality rests 
upon the historical validity of visible 
appearances after death. The credibil- 
ity or otherwise of such events is purely 
a matter of evidence. It is for the critic 
and the scholar to determine whether or 
not the witnesses to such scenes are 


trustworthy, and their testimony is or 
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is not conclusive and convincing. And 
in this respect the historical evidence 
as to the appearing of Jesus, not once 
but often, is, in the minds of many 
competent judges, sufficiently valid to 
justify their belief in it. It is accepted 
on the cumulative authority of witnesses, 
whose testimony they cannot ignore. 
But it is not my purpose at present to 
enter into the grounds and reasons for 
believing in the resurrection of Jesus, 
however important such a study may be. 
Belief in the survival of the human soul 
after death, which is the theme of our 
Easter joy, does not depend upon the 
credibility and genuineness of historical 
records. It may receive strong con- 
firmation therefrom, but in the last 
analysis the conviction of the soul’s im- 
mortality is established upon a more 
general experience, which appeals to no 
particular age or race, but has its roots 
in the constitution and properties of the 
human mind. Like the idea of God, the 
consciousness of self, and the sense of 
duty and moral obligation, faith in the 
indestructibility of the soul grows out of 
ethical and spiritual instincts and affec- 


tions which are common to all people, 
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and which cast their light upon every age. 
It is not the gift of privileged persons, 
but is felt and known, in shapes dim or 
clear, by savage and civilized mankind in 
all parts of the world. And that experi- 
ence which came to Tennyson comes to 
most minds in the perplexity and an- 
guish of their bereavement. 


“ Tf e’er, when faith hath fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


“A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d, ‘I have felt.’ ” 


In this testimony of the noblest in- 
stincts and affections of the human race, 
there is, it seems to me, something more 
certain and reliable than any conclusion 
of the logical reason and the critical 
understanding. It is the clear voice of 
what is best in man. It is the profound 
cry of humanity, to which, in the perfect 
goodness of God, there must be some 
adequate response. And hardly suffi- 
cient justice has been done to the moral 
and affectional instincts as channels of 


authentic revelation. The truest things 
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we know, the most precious convictions 
vouchsafed to the human mind, have not 
come to us at the end of a syllogism, 
or after protracted investigation, but 
through the growth and expansion of 
our affectional life. They are flashes of 
light from the realm of love, and come to 
us with an authority equal to that which 
belongs to conscience, or to the enlight- 
ened reason. It is in our capacity to 
receive love and to return it, which is 
the most universal of all our gifts, and in 
the exercise and growth of that capacity, 
that we know ourselves to be immortal, 
and realize the durability and the bound- 
less possibility of our being. When the 
eye of reason is dim with faithless tears, 
the eye of affection is bright and clear, 
and radiant with wunclouded vision. 
When the way of life is dark to every 
other sense, the angel in the heart as- 
sures us, “ He is not here: he is risen.” 

And what is to hinder our trust in 
the moral and affectional instincts in a 
province where their authority is para- 
mount? May we not confide in them as 
readily as we rely upon the conscience 
or the reason in matters which concern 


them respectively? The purest and 
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most universal of our faculties speak 
to us continually in a voice we cannot 
mistake, and tell us of a dawn that rip- 
ens into noonday splendor, of faltering 
earthly notes that swell into an ample 
and heavenly chorus, and their voice 
cannot be illusive. If it is, then are we 
betrayed and defrauded by our choicest 
and most trustworthy possessions, and 
the foundation on which God has per- 
mitted us to build our fairest structures 
of hope and high desire gives way be- 
neath us. 

And so the alternative which has been 
put before us, again and again, by philos- 
opher and prophet and poet, is one from 
which there is no escape. We must 
recognize the authority and veracity of 
our affections as revealers of truth, as 
media of divine revelation, or we must 
confess that the most sacred and trust- 
worthy of all our gifts are cruel in their 
delusiveness. 

But some one will say, Are you con- 
tented with a mere desire of immortal- 
ity? Does it satisfy you to know that 
men simply feel assurance of the life to 
come? Are we not entitled to some- 


thing more conclusive? My only answer 
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to such questions is, that there is just 
as much reliance to be placed upon an 
affection as upon a sense or an opinion, 
and the belief in immortality does not 
lack any of the elements of certainty 
which attach to other truths springing 
from the same source, and not in the 
least capable of ocular demonstration. 
Our affections and hopes are as lucid as 
our speculations and researches. There 
is a background of reality behind them. 
Mere shining illusions do not take such 
deep hold upon the mind, nor do they 
spring, as faith in immortality does, from 
the most reliable and durable elements 
in man’s nature and needs. 

So Easter would have little meaning 
for me if it were simply an annual holiday 
for the poetic fancy and imagination, a 
gorgeous and pathetic spectacle of base- 
less hope and desire. It stands for a fact, 
and not for a fascinating and beautiful 
illusion. And the time is not far distant 
when it will be necessary to give a larger 
and truer meaning to that word “fact” 
which is so often upon our lips. We shall 
be compelled to recognize that spiritual 
truths from which we cannot escape, do 
what we will, — God, duty, immortality, — 
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are facts just as much as rational deduc- 
tions, or the testimony of the senses. 
There is quite as much certainty in the 
one as in the other. 

The experiences of a religious man — 
his consciousness of God, his sense of duty 
and right, his belief in immortality, his 
whole affectional and religious life —are 
as much facts as his limbs, his sensations, 
his physical pains and pleasures. It isa 
very low condition of the mental faculty 
which accounts external appearances as 
facts, and the hidden realities of con- 
sciousness as mere figments of the imagi- 
nation. The great aboriginal instincts 
of humanity, to which mankind owes 
more than half of what it knows and has 
done, are as real and trustworthy as 
either the senses or the intellect. 

No falser assumption could possibly be 
made than that which so hastily takes 
it for granted that physical and mental 
science deals with facts, and religion 
with uncertainties. The revelations of 
self-consciousness and God - conscious- 
ness are just as absolute as that two and 
two make four. The sense of moral 
obligation and accountability and the 
conviction of the external life are as 
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valid as Newton’s law.of gravitation, or 
Darwin's theory of evolution, or Grove’s 
hypothesis of the correlation of physical 
forces. The former are facts of con- 
sciousness, growing out of almost uni- 
versal experience, and fortified by the 
testimony of human history ; the latter 
are scientific theories disclosed by long 
and patient research. That is the only 
vital difference between them. And 
the danger lies in assuming that the 
accumulated revelations of man’s moral 
and religious nature are less valid or 
conclusive than are the axioms and re- 
searches of science. It is an illusion to 
suppose that we can speak with less con- 
fidence of the one than we do of the 
other; and the too common notion of 
scholars in the school of physics that 
science is the sole treasury of know- 
ledge, while religion is a mere wonder- 
land of dream and conjecture, is nothing 
more than a poor intellectual conceit. 
It may be worth while, in dealing with 
such high themes, to remember that in 
the vast field of exact truth there are 
different kinds of proof, as there are 
different faculties for attesting evidence. 

It is obvious that from this stand- 
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point, the conceptions of immortality 
prevalent among different nations and 
in different ages present an exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive study. 
It is curious to observe how the affec- 
tions of mankind, under every variety of 
circumstance and condition, have given 
shape to the common hope of immortal- 
ity. There is probably no other belief 
about which men have been so confident 
in every age of the world as the belief 
in immortality. The vision of a future 
life is as universal as the reality of 
death. It has gleamed through bereave- 
ment, and sanctified loss, from time im- 
memorial. Almost every religion which 
has gathered adherents has not only 
taught the doctrine, but has inculcated it 
as the basis of morality and the reward 
of virtuous living. The Hebrews took 
no pains to give it definite and elaborate 
shape in their Scriptures, but seem to 
have taken it for granted. It is implied 
in all their thought of the dead, and some- 
times found outlet in words which have 
been used for comfort and consolation 
in the burial service of the Christian 
church. Brahminism teaches it. So 
does Mohammedanism. The Zendavesta 
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unfolds a state beyond death in which 
man’s destiny is seen to be the result of 
character ; and when the Persians reared 
the walls of Persepolis, they carved in 
stone the dominant dogma of their faith, 
In the religious symbolism of ancient 
Egypt the doctrine held a conspicuous 
place. It was not merely the dream of 
priests and kings, but the faith of the 
common people. And when we come 
down to classic ages, to the religious 
cults of Greece and Rome, while we 
recognize a more distinct interest ina 
sensuous life, and a corresponding in- 
difference to eternal things, the litera- 
tures of these great nations, their poetry, 
art, legends, are touched at times with 
the glow of religious imagination. The 
teachings of Socrates and Plato are full 
of the everlasting worth of virtue and 
the beauty of immortality. 

Nor was this faith less marked among 
the orators and philosophers of ancient 
Rome. Some of them counted life not 
worth living unless it were immortal. 
Cato and Cicero and Seneca confidently 
expected to enjoy, beneath fairer skies 
and amid happier surroundings, the per- 
sonal and patriotic friendships which had 
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been so dear to them on the banks of 
the Tiber. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to imagine 
that when we deal with the question of 
immortality, we are chiefly concerned 
with something about which we may 
entertain delightful hopes, but about 
which we are not permitted to say that 
we hold definite and settled convictions. 
And it is a still greater mistake to sup- 
pose that the vital and consolatory truth, 
which was so dear a, possession to the 
world before the time of Christ, and to 
men unacquainted with the completer 
revelation of Jesus Christ, is less vital, 
less real, less inspiring and comforting 
to us, who have lived, and who still live, 
under the dominating influence of him 
who brought life and immortality to 
light, and who spoke with no uncertain 
note of the house with many mansions, 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

If, then, it be true that our nature 
is prophetic of its destiny, and that we 
live in our affections, and in them are 
to discover the true scale of our being, 
it is only reasonable to conclude that 
our faith in immortality will expand or 


diminish in proportion as our affectional 
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life is cultivated or neglected. Our life 
will bear exact ratio to our love. To 
dwell largely in the affections is to feel 
the need of immortality. If, as Henry 
Thomas Buckle, the historian, has told 
us with great force and beauty, we stood 
alone in the world, unloving and unloved, 
one could easily be contented with a 
limited outlook and a transient lot. 
But the affections claim perpetuity. 
They. will not be denied their perfection. 
This narrow field of time is not enough 
for them. They do not ripen in it, and 
their best life is never fulfilled within 
its cramped conditions. And so though 
forms vanish, and earthly ties are broken, 
“ Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 

(Since He who knows our need is just,) 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play! 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 


That Life is ever lord of Death 
And Love can never lose its own 


What, then, is it that we celebrate on 
this glad Easter Day? What do these 


beautiful flowers symbolize? Whydowe . 
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sing our sweetest strains, and breathe 
our tenderest prayers, and fill the joyous 
hours with memories of our dead and 
convictions of immortality? Because 
victory for Christ over death and the 
grave is a triumph in which we share. 
No mere opinion, or tentative belief, or 
vague desire, is equal to the joy we feel, 
and which thrills the whole Christian 
world. Immortality is a rooted convic- 
tion in our lives. No celebration of its 
worth can ever become monotonous, or 
diminish the profound interest which ~ 
attaches to it. It is enough to make 
Easter Day the brightest and happiest 
festival of the Christian year. 

The season harmonizes with our sen- 
timents and illustrates our faith. All 
around us are tokens of a new awakening. 
The air is charged with fresh vitality. 
Every clod of the valley is stirred with 
the energies of a new birth. The woods 
are beginning to ring with melody, and 
the fields to robe themselves in varying 
tints of green, and the flowers are decked 
with more than Solomon’s glory. Life 
is everywhere rising out of death, and all 
the emblems of decay are slowly being 
covered with an exuberant and abound- 
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ing life. Is there no clear message for 
us in this? Does it not confirm our 
faith that life always grows out of death ? 
Is not the natural symbolic of the spirit- 
val? Does not the law which prevails 
in the one triumph, though in a different 
form, in the other? O ye of little faith, 
wherefore do ye doubt? The truth 
comes home to us at this season, with a 
force we cannot resist, that those from 
whom we parted in such deep sorrow 
have simply taken the upward and on- 
ward step we must all take, and which 
has given to them with undisturbed per- 
sonality a larger outlook, a vaster pos- 
sibility, a closer walk with God. Sucha 
conclusion is as reasonable as it is consol- 
atory. We simply think of those who 
have left us as living in another cham- 
ber of the Father’s house, and lovelier. 
We cannot conceive that any serious 
change has come over the personality we 
once so fondly called our own, except 
such as transition to a happier lot might 
indicate. The mind which thought for 
us, and gave itself without weariness and 
without complaint, is in all lkelihood 
thinking for us still. The tender con- 
science once so sensitive about our 
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moral welfare, elated over our victories, 
and depressed by our defeats, may still 
discharge as of old its sacred office of 
watchful love and care. The heart that 
lived to beat for us, and for us only, and 
was such a spendthrift of affection, has 
surely lost none of its earthly interest, 
or its passionate love. The soul that 
was so indispensable to us here, and 
always stood in such close relations with 
us that, when it left us, we felt that more 
than half our best life had gone from us, 
is no less indispensable to our future 
welfare, and awaits our fellowship as 
eagerly as we look for reunion, in a realm 
where ties are deeper and love is stronger 
than death. 

Immortality means all this to us, 
and much more that we cannot know, 
or it is of no account. There is meagre 
comfort in the thought that, while souls 
are eternal, their reiations are transient. 
Such an idea is inconsistent with our 
nature and its needs. It presents a 
chasm in our spiritual progress where no 
chasm exists. It makes the eternal life 
of which Jesus so often spoke —the life 


here, and the life hereafter — isolated 
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fragments, broken links in what would 
seem to be a continuous chain. 

It is this personal element in the 
doctrine of immortality which in my 
judgment gives to it its chief value as in- 
spirer and comforter. Itis the deep and 
lucid conviction that the nature of the 
soul forecasts its destiny, and to some 
extent its environment, which justifies 
the belief that love can never lose its 
own, and that husband and wife, parents 
and children, and separated friends, will 
resume at some point the thread of their 
united destiny, and pursue together 
through eternity what was only begun 
amid the vicissitudes of time. 

“ And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for fame; 

But each for the joy of working, and each in his 
separate star 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it, for the God of 
things as they are.” 

If we are to believe in immortality, let 
it be a real and vital thing to us, and 
not a mere vague and uncertain expecta- 
tion. If we are not permitted to know 


much, we are at any rate privileged to 
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know something, enough, and more than 
enough, to steady us in grief and sorrow. 
And what else we cannot see, because 
our sight is dim, he, the Holy One, saw 
through every shadow and cloud, and 
we trust his vision, and, looking to him, 
“We all, with unveiled face reflecting as 
a mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory 
to glory.” 
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Man always worships something ; always he sees the In- 
finite shadowed forth in something finite; and indeed can 
and must so see it in any finite thing, once tempt him well 
to fix his eyes thereon. — THOMAS CARLYLE, Goethe's 
Works. 


What greater calamity can befali a nation than the loss 
of worship? — R. W. EMErRson; Address. 


Pray for a beam 
Out of that sphere 
Thee to guide and to redeem. 
O, what a load 
Of careand toil 
By lying use bestowed, 
From his shoulders falls who sees 
The true astronomy. 
R. W. Emerson, The Celestial Love. 
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I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord. — Ps. cxxii. 1. 

THERE was a spirit of calm strength 
and yet of glad repose in Hebrew wor- 
ship. It rested upon deep certainties 
which nothing could disturb, and upon 
felt necessities, to be appeased in no 
place except in the temple, and in no 
way except by praise and prayer. And 
so the House of the Lord was always a 
holy place. It was the symbol of divine- 
ness upon the earth, of durability, and 
of abiding resource. The devout Israel- 
ite entered it with eager joy, took part 
in its solemn services with delight, and 
carried it tenderly in his mind and mem- 
ory. The temple held a unique place in 
his affections, and the thought never oc- 
curred to him to seek a substitute for it. 
He was not unmindful of other things ; 
but his religion, though entering into 
the whole round of his daily experience, 


was never confounded with secular pur- 
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suits in such a way that the one could 
possibly be mistaken for the other. The 
temple, the home, the world, always stood 
in his mind related to one another, but 
they were distinct. He had his varied 
occupations, which were doubtless just 
as absorbing to him as worldly cares are 
to busy men in this generation; but 
Zion was the symbol of perennial needs, 
and its claims were never permitted to 
sink to a subordinate place in his regard. 
The atmosphere of the temple was pe- 
culiar. It was charged with inspiration 
and strength and comfort, as no other 
environment was or could be. It awak- 
ened the religious emotions and quick- 
ened all the sensibilities of the soul. 
It was in the temple, more than in any 
other place, that the devout worshiper 
grasped the realities of life, and stayed 
his dependent spirit upon God. 

The .Lord’s house thus . became a 
sign of the permanence and beauty of 
religion to all who gathered within its 
precincts. They were made to feel that 
worship was not only natural and indis- 
pensable, but the unfailing source of 
joy. Elsewhere they had to deal with 


temporal interests, but here with the 
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Eternal. The building so sacred to the 
faithful had not been reared to gratify 
a worldly taste, or to satiate an evanes- 
cent desire, but to provide aids to eter- 
nal reverence and worship, to familiar- 
ize the mind with the providence of 
God, and to afford adequate outlet for 
thoughts and emotions, which come to 
all men when they reflect deeply and 
reverently upon the mystery of power and 
purpose, in the midst of which their lot 
is cast. Human nature is so constituted 
that it demands occasions for gratitude, 
sympathy, contrition, reverence, and af- 
fection; and so for ages it has seemed 
to men in all parts of the world that in 
the quiet of an edifice reared expressly 
for that purpose, and no other, and in 
the fellowship of kindred minds, they 
might find the conditions of acceptable 
worship, not to be found elsewhere or 
amid other surroundings. 

And the necessities which reared the 
temples of India and Egypt, of Greece 
and Rome, and built the vast cathedrals 
of the Middle Ages, are unfulfilled and 
unappeased. They still disturb the soul, 
and urge it to construct new shrines to 


meet its never-dying aspirations. The 
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visible structure is created by an in- 
visible idea or sentiment, and images 
that as faithfully and constantly as the 
face reflects the mind. Every church, 
whether ancient or modern, is a confes- 
sion of faith —a trust, a hope, a creed, 
a ritual, an affection — wrought into 
wood or stone. The structure says, in 
language which cannot be misunder- 
stood, on behalf of those who reared it, 
and of those who still worship within its 
walls, “We believe in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Christ, and in prayer and 
praise, and in loving service, and in the 
life everlasting.”’ 

The history of the church, therefore, 
is the history of the human soul. It 
visibly represents the ebb and flow of 
faith, the rise and fall of the spiritual 
atmosphere, in succeeding ages and gen- 
erations; and just as other instincts, 
not quite so powerful as the religious, 
but still strong, may be warped in their 
growth, and diverted from their use, so 
the religious instincts may be ignored 
or neglected, but cannot be permanently 
suppressed. 

A period of intense religious life may 


be followed by one of cold rationalism 
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or skepticism; an age of doubt may 
supervene upon an age of faith; but 
these fluctuations have never perma- 
nently destroyed, or even seriously 1m- 
paired, the conviction of the being of 
God, and the confession that he is known 
and knowable, and that man’s relations 
to him are solemn and sacred. 

It is to the fluctuations in the out- 
ward life of religion, in the recognized 
forms of worship, that I would invite 
your attention. There is seldom what 
may be called universal ecstasy or in- 
difference in the life of a church or a 
nation. The religious sentiment may 
be strong or weak, in this place or in 
that, at one period or another ; but there 
never has been, and never will be, any 
very general or permanent decay of 
religious life in a community. Fanati- 
cism and lukewarmness may exist in 
spots, and may pass over a people in 
waves, but the religious element in hu- 
man nature survives all moods and 
spasms. The tide of feeling which 
sometimes recedes so fast and so far 
will flow in again ; and not unlikely set 
where, after many a period of unfaith, it 
has set before, in the direction of zeal 
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and persecution. One thing, however, is 
clear and beyond all question : that while 
the spiritual fervor of an age may rise 
or fall, religion itself cannot die. Faith 
may have its phases, but for it there is 
no eclipse. Religion in its deepest signi- 
ficance has always been the paramount 
interest of man, and nothing will per- 
manently eliminate it from his experi- 
ence, or rob him for any length of time 
of its strength and consolations. 

But, from various causes, the spiritual 
life in vast bodies of people may suffer 
serious decline.. We have only to ob- 
serve the signs of the times to discover 
a widespread lack of interest in those 
things for which in other ages men have 
made enormous sacrifices. There is 
growing up in our midst an increasing 
number of persons, who have apparently 
emancipated themselves from ideas and 
sentiments, which in all civilized com- 
munities have possessed great sanctity. 
There is hardly any trace or suggestion 
of religion in their lives. Presumably 
most of them believe in the fundamen- 
tal verities of the Christian religion, but 
their belief is unaccompanied by any 


of those outward and visible signs of 
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an inward and spiritual grace. They do 
not frequent any church. They do not, 
by their own frank confession, engage 
in prayer, whether in public or private. 
They manifest no interest whatever in 
the benevolent and regenerating activi- 
ties with which religion is identified. 
Their lives, though not necessarily bad, 
are subject to the secular spirit. Re- 
gard for sacred days or hallowed cus- 
toms does not enter into their plans or 
purposes. Many of them are heads of 
families, and the neglect of religious 
duties and obligations practiced by the 
parent is transmitted to the children. 
Although living in a country and in the 
midst of a civilization based upon reli- 
gion, and enriched by the sacrifices of 
generations of pious men and women, 
they are seemingly heedless of the prin- 
ciples and institutions which have set 
their feet in a large place, and given 
them their best inheritance. 

It is impossible to view this tendency 
without the deepest concern, because it 
must be obvious to everybody that the 
loss of distinct religious culture inci- 
dental to the decay of worship carries 


with it the gravest consequences. It is 
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not an isolated circumstance, but is in- 
dicative of other far-reaching changes, 
which cannot be contemplated without 
alarm. The elimination of the thought 
and worship of God from human life must 
mean the elimination of much else which 
is related thereto; and if by any chance, 
neglect of religion should become com- 
mon, and the many should follow the 
example of the few, it is impossible to 
forecast the result to civilization, and to 
every institution which has faith in God 
and in his providence for a stable foun- 
dation. The quality of the individual life, 
the atmosphere of the home, the purity 
and beauty of the family relation, the 
tone of society, and the character of 
public life, are all enriched or impover- 
ished by the cultivation or neglect of 
the religious sentiment. If the heart 
suffers, the whole body suffers with it. 
But, it is sometimes asked, cannot 
a man be religious without going to 
church? Is it necessary that he should 
conform to stated regulations and estab- 
lished customs in order to be devout 
and God-fearing ? May he not worship 
God just as well in the fields, or by the 


seashore, or in the woods? To these 
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questions there is but one answer. The 
religious faculties are strengthened or 
weakened by systematic culture, and the 
experience of mankind in all ages has 
decided that private and public devotion 
in the home and in the sanctuary are 
indispensable. In this matter it is not 
likely we can reverse the judgment of 
history with impunity. The cessation 
of habitual worship invariably carries 
with it the decay of faith; and the 
question whether he worships God best 
who brings a disciplined spirit into the 
natural world, and. so makes all space a 
temple, or he who goes there to seek 
what he has not found elsewhere, may 
safely be left to the judgment of all sen- 
sible men. Nature is no place for reli- 
gious neophytes. They may just as 
easily lose all their religion there as find 
any encouragement of its growth. Only 
the man who is possessed of the divine 
life, and is proficient in the love and ser- 
vice of God, is likely to find in nature 
incentives to praise and prayer. But is 
this a genuine plea for neglect of the 
ordinary means of religious culture? Is 
it a fact that people who seldom cross | 
the threshold of the church take excur- 
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sions into the country to find what is 
denied them in the society of their fel- 
low men? Is the search for God and 
the improvement of their spiritual life 
the real motive which induces them to 
turn their backs upon the place and the 
occasion where man has ever sought 
communion with his God? Let us be 
honest and straightforward in this mat- 
ter. If self-indulgence and recreation 
are what we are after, let us boldly say 
so, and admit that, we care more for 
them than we do for worship, and not 
seek to cover our utter worldliness with 
the flimsiest and most transparent of 
excuses. The consciousness of the Di- 
vine Presence, the recognition of Prov- 
idence, in all the events and circum- 
stances of our lives, —the worship of 
God that includes prayer, intercession, 
penitence, thanksgiving, adoration, —are 
not usually found in a lively company of 
pedestrians or pleasure seekers. They 
belong to another place and a serener 
atmosphere. “They are plants of a ten- 
der growth, and are nourished, not in 
seclusion, but in company, not amid the 
babel sounds of a superficial life, but in 
depths of silence and meditation. 
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Habitual neglect of worship springs 
from two sources — blindness to the 
real nature of religion in man, and in- 
sensibility to human needs. Man is 
made for God. The worship and ser- 
vice of his Creator are as natural to him 
as breathing or walking. He cannot 
live a true life without God. He may 
forget his dependence; he may deny 
his parentage ; he may starve his higher 
nature ; he may pervert his religious in- 
stincts ; he may abuse the sacred privi- 
lege with which God has blessed him ; 
he may deaden his divine sensibilities 
by sensuous dissipations ; he may to all 
intents and purposes lose sight of the 
fact that he has a soul: but sooner or 
later, and in all likelihood by some terri- 
ble crisis in his life, he will be forced to 
acknowledge the truth he has schooled 
himself to ignore, that God besets him 
behind and before, and that he is a 
Presence not to be slighted. No life, 
whatever its qualities or attainments, 
whatever its gifts or possessions, is any- 
thing but a dismal failure, which is not 
rooted in the thought and love of God. 
It is doomed to atrophy and paralysis 


when it does not renew its strength at 
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the fountain of all being. And that 
which is true of an individual is true of 
the family, the state, and the nation. 
The hungers and thirsts of the spiritual 
life are more imperious than the bodily 
appetites, and will not brook neglect. 
But if we require any argument to 
convince us of the need of religious cul- 
ture such as the church offers, we have 
only to consider the conditions of hu- 
man society around us, and conceive of 
what they would be without the truths 
and consolations of a devout life. Think 
of the tumultuous surging existence in 
any great city. Stand in its busy streets 
and watch the interminable crowds go 
by. Try to realize the anxieties and 
cares and sorrows which they bear along 
with them. Try to understand the 
poverty, the wretchedness, the misery, 
the sore disappointment, and keen an- 
guish which make up the ingredients of 
their lot. Look into the eager, care-worn 
faces of restless men, and perplexed and 
troubled women, and homeless and 
friendless children ; and ask yourselves 
what all that would be without the 
strength and comfort of religious faith ! 


Nay, examine your own comparatively 
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prosperous and contented lives, and con- 
sider how much of their security and 
blessedness depends upon constant com- 
munion with God, and how calming and 
refreshing it is to break away from the 
monotony even of a placid life, and seek 
in the quiet of this sacred place the rest 
which you sorely need. How often you 
have turned hither at the end of a busy 
week, fretted and jaded with disquieting 
cares, with the words of the Psalmist 
on your lips, and the joy of the Psalmist 
in your heart, — “I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord!” 

In all this thought I have not appealed 
to you from the conventional standpoint 
of the clergyman. I have not put your 
interest in the church and its services 
on the common ground of duty, but 
have endeavored to convince you that 
as you value your life and all that enters 
into its peace and blessedness, you can- 
not afford to think lightly or treat with 
neglect and indifference the one high 
and adequate provision made for the re- 
newal of your strength. 

But the question often occurs to me, 


Is not the church itself somewhat to 
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blame for the growing indifference to 
its services? If there be no peace like 
the rest of the sanctuary and no poetry 
like the poetry of faith, and if there be 
nothing so refreshing as the thought of 
God, nothing so encouraging as the view 
we get of life from the heaven-piercing 
heights of faith and prayer, how is it 
that so few come to church, and of the 
few who nominally belong to it, fewer 
still enjoy its services? Does the fault 
lie with them? May it not be that our 
services have been somewhat lacking in 
that depth and sincerity of religious con- 
viction which makes worship a delight ? 
It is the perfection of religion to feel 
assured, amid all the chances and changes 
of life, that we and all men are set firmly 
and forever in a network of lawand love, 
and that our separate lives, apparently so 
insignificant, are not so poor as to be 
beneath the watchful care of a wise and 
beneficent Deity. Are men made to 
feel this as they ought when they are 
engaged in public worship? Too long, 
it is to be feared, our thought of God 
has been little better than a mere theo- 
logical hypothesis, more or less tentative, 


when it ought to have been a vital, work- 
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ing conviction requiring neither argu- 
ment nor persuasion to commend it to 
the world. Too long our worship has 
been a perfunctory observance to which 
we have paid fitful attention, when it 
ought to have been the most real and 
joyous of our spiritual duties and delights. 
Too long the Christ to whom we profess 
allegiance has been the centre of specu- 
lation and controversy instead of the 
object of fervent reverence and loyal 
imitation. Too often our belief in im- 
mortality, the most helpful and beautiful 
of all our religious convictions, has been 
little better than a conjecture and a pos- 
sibility, a desire vague and uncertain, a 
hope radiant but faint, when on every 
ground, rational, moral, spiritual, it has 
won the right to be as much of a cer- 
tainty as any belief about which we 
seem to have little doubt. There can 
be no illumination, no abiding joy in our 
religion, no gladness like that which the 
devout Israelite felt as he turned his 
face toward Mt. Zion, until it is shorn 
of its mistrust, its gloom, its hopeless 
feebleness, and is made to sway us as 
nothing else does. If the prayer and 
sermon, the hymn and sacred music, do 
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not lift men, though only for a little 
while, into unclouded regions of trust and 
hope; if they do not serve to bring God 
a little nearer to them, and cool the 
feverish blood within them, and open up 
new horizons, and a heavenlier life for 
them ; if they do not bring a wealth of 
sweetness and comfort to their hearts, 
—then they have failed in their power, 
and we may know why they have so 
little magnetism for the average man of 
the world. 


“When across the inward thought 
Comes the emptiness of life, 
And it seems that earth has nought 
But a vain and weary strife : 


“ All to do, and nothing done: 
Useless days fast fleeting by: 
Wanderings many, progress none, 
Faltering steps by fountains dry, — 


“ Shall we in that hapless mood, 
Fainting, fall beside the way? 
Help us, Giver of all Good: 
Teach thy weary ones to pray. 


“Oh, forgive our faithless mind : 
Raise us from our low estate : 
Breathe in us the will to find 
Higher life in small and great.” 
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God has reserved still better things for us: another ob- 
ject draws our perception than the smoke of altars and 
the vestments of priests. The soul of Christ the sinless, 
risen and immortal, is the pattern shown to us: shown 
first upon the field of history, and on the paths of this liv- 
ing world, and then taken to the heavens, to look down 
thence on the uplifted eye of faith and love through suc- 
cessive generations. — REv. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL. D., 
The Pattern in the Heavens. 


The moral virtues which we have seen to be necessary 
for success in service are departmental and do not cover 
the whole range of conduct. Some are needed and others 
not. But to know a Person, who is perfectly holy, we 
must focus our entire character on him, for such holiness 
partakes of the unity of the Person in whom it dwells, and 
however various its manifestations, is yet absolutely one. 
— Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, Personality, Human cxd 
Divine. 
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Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and or- 
dained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and 
that your fruit should remain: that whatsoever ye shall ask 
of the Father in my name, he may give it you. These 
things I command you, that ye love one another. —/John 
xv. 16, 17. 

In these words Jesus sets forth with 
clearness and precision his attitude to 
all his followers. He defines exactly 
how they were to stand related to him. 
The bond of union between them was 
to be a personal attachment. It was not 
to be the interest which a thinker feels 
in his thought or a reformer for his 
principles, but the devotion of a disciple 
for his Master. Jesus of Nazareth, not 
the Messiah of Jewish expectation, or 
the Christ of later dogma, still less the 
floating ideal of ages of Christian senti- 
ment, but the historical person whose 
life is recorded in the Synoptical Gos- 
pels, exercised authority and commanded 
obedience. He made loyalty to him the 
sovereign principle of discipleship. His 


was no ordinary personality. Neither 
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his gifts nor his achievements are to be 
measured by common standards. When 
we know that human nature may em- 
brace and include anything between man 
and God, we are slow to apply any foot- 
rule of our own limited experience to the 
great souls who are born into history. 
Most of them are neither normal nor 
ordinary, and it is impossible to bring 
any of them within the scope of our arbi- 
trary and fanciful scale of measurements. 

To say that Jesus was a normal man, 
or a mere man, is to speak loosely and 
irreverently about him. Neither he, nor 
a hundred other souls who are hardly to 
be named beside him, great as they were, 
can be compressed into the narrow ana- 
lytical vocabulary of critics, who seem to 
delight in trying to cast their measuring 
lines around the transcendent sons of 
God. Neither the Christo-centric the- 
ologian nor the unimaginative humani- 
tarian accomplishes much by his me- 
chanical appliance of the spirit-level in 
the realm of mind and character. All 
that we know is, that Jesus was conscious 
of exceptional power and authority, and 
felt that he was charged with a special 


mission to the world, and never left any 
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doubt in the minds of his followers as 
to the place he was to occupy in the 
kingdom of their affections. His per- 
sonality was to be the dominating force 
in his example and influence. Those 
who gathered about him were not left 
in doubt as to their true relationship to 
him. He does not appear to have trou- 
bled them much with metaphysical or 
mystical notions about his nature, hu- 
man or divine, but his ascendency and 
spiritual leadership were obvious. His 
disciples did not question it, and could 
not escape it. To his character they 
owed their own, and from his life and 
spirit they were to derive their motives 
and the controlling forces of their con- 
duct and destiny. They were children 
of the universal Father, heirs of God, 
and joint -heirs with Christ; but the 
Son was the revealer of the Father, and 
the visible exponent of the divine will. 
Faith in him was to be the badge of 
citizenship in the new kingdom, and rev- 
erence for him the mark of a true disci- 
ple. It does not appear that Jesus ever 
exacted more than this from any of his 
followers, but this he did require; and 


only in recognition of his claim can we 
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find the key to a right understanding of 
his nature, and his unexampled work in 
the world. 

The question is frequently asked in 
these days, What is a Christian? In 
what does Christianity chiefly consist ? 
The answer is not far to seek, if only we 
look for it in the right place. When we 
have freed ourselves of dogmatic preju- 
dices and prepossessions, the evangeli- 
cal records present no difficulties. All 
our perplexities as to the nature of the 
Christian religion begin when we leave 
the Synoptical Gospels. Neither time 
nor circumstance has wrought any ma- 
terial change in the familiar image of 
Jesus as we see it in the simple annals 
of his life, nor yet in his attitude to 
mankind, and the duties and obligations 
of those who profess to follow him. He 
is the same to-day as in the days of old, 
when once we get beneath the accre- 
tions which have slowly accumulated 
around him, from the speculations and 
superstitions of eighteen centuries. His 
teachings are unaltered and unalterable, 
and personal allegiance is still the only 
valid test of fellowship. It is open to 


any one to determine whether or not he 
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will be an avowed Christian, and accept 
the name and rule of Christ ; but when 
once the choice is made, and he ranges 
himself on the side of Christ and Chris- 
tianity, he has found his Master, and 
loyalty to him becomes the indispensa- 
ble law of life. He turns no more on 
self, as on a pivot, but finds his divinest 
purpose in the love and service of one 
who is sovereign and ruler of the higher 
life. He soon comes to understand the 
difficult saying that he who would save 
his life must lose it. 

The soul of all religion, and especially 
of the Christian religion, is loyalty to a 
great personality who images to the 
imagination and reverence of the race 
that still greater personality, otherwise 
unrevealed, and without a name. It is 
allegiance to truth and goodness, not as 
these are formulated in abstract propo- 
sitions and maxims, but as they are 
incarnated in a noble life. And so it 
may be said that Christianity has not 
begun for the individual, or the com- 
munity, until both have given to its 
Founder a confidence and personal at- 
tachment they would be ashamed to 


limit, and equally ashamed not to con- 
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fess before all the world. Nothing can 
take the place of this high-born fealty. 
It is the very life of the Christian faith, 
the inspiration to service and sacrifice 
_ without which men will never be induced 
to bear loss and suffering, grief and 
reproach, with resignation and heroism. 
Such devotion to a great Master, 
rightly apprehended, and kept clear of 
all unreasonable exaggeration, does not, 
as is too commonly supposed, interfere 
with the reverence and worship which 
is due to God alone. Loyalty to the per- 
fect Son of God develops rather than 
hinders fidelity to the Eternal Father. 
It gives coherency and consistency to 
the thought of God, and makes more 
real and vital the character of God. We 
love the Father all the more as we love 
him who images for us the moral and 
spiritual attributes of the Invisible and 
Eternal. Religion, therefore, in gen- 
eral, and the Christian religion in partic- 
ular, is not only the love of such abstract 
qualities as truth, justice, mercy, good- 
ness, but it is the love of these enshrined 
in a living character. And it is this 
personal element in the affection which 


goes far to make the difference between 
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a religion and a philosophy, between 
life and a mere theory of life. Every 
religion which has been a power for good 
in the world has been a _ hero-worship, 
the loyalty of many persons to one sov- 
ereign personality, which represents to 
them the Being whom they trust, and 
reverence, and love, but cannot see, and 
do not wholly comprehend. Buddhism 
owes its influence to the character of 
Buddha, Confucianism to Confucius, and 
Mohammedanism to Mohammed. And 
Christianity, admittedly superior to all 
other religions in the quality of its teach- 
ings, and in the influence it exerts upon 
life, is simply Jesus Christ. ‘ Hero-wor- 
ship,’ asks Thomas Carlyle, “heart-felt 
prostrate admiration, submission, burn- 
ing, boundless, for a noble godlike form 
of man — is not that the germ of Chris- 
tianity itself?” Yes, it is not only the 
germ, but the perfection of Christianity. 

The more complete becomes our rev- 
erence for the person and authority of 
Jesus, and our submission to the rule of 
his spirit, the more perfect is our disci- 
pleship to him. There is that in the 
character of Jesus which dominates and 


sways the human heart as nothing else 
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does, and which not only creates the 
old heroisms, of which the classic ages 
were so proud, but calls forth a peculiar 
and distinct type of the hero, which did 
not exist even in the imagination of 
the ancient world. When we study the 
character of Jesus, we are not only 
struck with the strength and lucidity of 
his message to the intellect, his won- 
derful grasp of the world and of human 
life, the originality and excellence of 
his moral principles, and his way of pre- 
senting them, the inspiring quality of 
his character and conduct; but we are 
amazed at the infinite charm of his 
personality, which was the secret of 
his power over the disciples, who came 
directly under its spell, and the only 
adequate explanation of that fascination 
which he has cast over millions of his 
followers in different ages, and in every 
part of the world, and which is one of 
the miracles of history. Men and wo- 
men and children who come into per- 
sonal and spiritual relations with him 
are made to feel the force of his person- 
ality. It matters little whether they are 
educated or ignorant, rich or poor, virtu- 


ous or vicious, they feel the impact of 
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his character, and the inspiration and 
uplift of his moral and spiritual power. 
And the closer the relation with him, the 
deeper his influence becomes, until in the 
heat of a boundless enthusiasm, the cold- 
est temperaments are melted, and men, 
not usually given to fervent devotion, 
are captivated by a power which they 
are in no mood to resist. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
history of Christianity is in the highest 
sense the history of a hero-worship, if 
one may be permitted to speak of him 
as a hero, who was so much more to the 
world than any hero in its history. 
Devotion to a transcendent personality 
has been its most characteristic feature, 
and at times its only salvation. The 
strongest sentiment in the hearts of 
those who believe in Jesus, of whatever 
name or creed, is loyal reverence for 
that sublime Son of God, who in his 
greatness has conquered the loftiest 
souls, and in his humility has captivated 
the humblest. Of this fact there can- 
not be any doubt, that from the time 
of the apostles down to the present 
day, the Man of Nazareth has been and 


is the sole inspiration of the Christian 
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Faith. This sentiment of supreme loy- 
alty has often assumed exaggerated 
forms and developments; but the very 
exaggerations themselves were a tribute 
to the greatness which made them pos- 
sible. How widely and deeply has he 
swayed the world’s great heart for good ! 
What costly devotion has been lavished 
upon him! What tides of sympathy 
and generosity have flowed through the 
human race at his bidding! What 
institutions of benevolence and acts of 
self-sacrifice have sprung up and mani- 
fested themselves at his touch! How 
his words have raised the fallen, and 
cheered the faint, and recalled the wan- 
dering, and redeemed the lost! Think- 
ing of these things, and of the still un- 
wasted power of Jesus, the question is 
not how little we can exalt him, but 
how much, consistent with truth and 
with unbounded reverence for his God 
and our God. The first ages of Chris- 
tian history constitute an epic of per- 
sonal loyalty unmatched in the annals of 
mankind. Jesus called his disciples and 
they promptly left all and followed him. 
He drew them from the humblest ranks 
of society, and they went forth in the 
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strength of an enthusiasm for their 
Master, the memory of which the world 
will cherish to the end of time. It was 
enough for them to know that they were 
obeying him whom they had seen and 
loved so well, or who was only a memory 
and aninspirationtothem. They sought 
no other and no higher reward. 

And the chief excellence of this inspir- 
ing and quickening loyalty lies in this, 
that it commends itself to everybody 
and is universal in its application. It is 
not the exclusive property of critics and 
scholars. It is not something that has 
been placed in the custody of a priest or 
a sect, but is available to the highest 
and the humblest. Every one that so 
desires can drink of this water of life 
freely. Ifa creed or a doctrinal state- 
ment be made the test of discipleship, 
thousands who cannot accept it, and are 
perfectly honest and devout, are ruled 
out of communion. If a church be re- 
garded as the sole trustee of Christianity, 
all who renounce its claims and chal- 
lenge its somewhat arrogant assump- 
tions, even though they be consumed 
with love and reverence for Jesus, are 
denied the privileges of fellowship, and 
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that on conditions which neither Jesus 
nor his first disciples thought fit to im- 
pose. The narrow sectionalism which 
shuts people up in pens of dogmatic 
theology, ritual, or church government is 
incompatible with the magnanimity of the 
historic Jesus, and with the inclusive- 
ness of the New Testament. But the 
Christianity which in these days exacts 
no more from its adherents than Jesus 
himself claimed, which demands only 
this, that all who believe in him shall 
revere and love and serve him, not in 
the letter that killeth, but in the spirit 
that giveth life, and boldly confess him 
before men, is another and a nobler 
thing.’ It is like thegreaeutoncesmar 
nature — the sunlight which floods the 
world with radiance and gladness; or 
the air we breathe, which ministers life 
to all created beings, to the insect ina 
sunbeam as to the stateliest monarch 
that wears a crown. 

Now, there are those who think we 
are insensible to all this, who imagine 
that we can be induced to think lightly 
of our obligations to Jesus, and can be 
persuaded to switch off from the main 
line of Christian history, to travel for a 
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brief space, and it can only be for a brief 
space, on some little side-track of arid 
individuality or personal egotism. They 
would have us discard the spiritual au- 
thority and lordship of Jesus Christ as 
in some sense an obstacle and hindrance 
to the evolution of our own character. 
They are afraid of being overshadowed 
and dwarfed by an overpowering person- 
ality, as if in all ages of the world men 
had not realized their own best possibili- 
ties under the quickening influence of 
what was so farabove them. Reverence 
for transcendent human worth has been 
the most powerful agent in the devel- 
opment of human character. Men do 
not grow into strength and beauty by 
nursing their own littleness or conserv- 
ing their own personality in small ways, 
but by abandoning themselves to great 
persons and striking movements, which 
lift them out of themselves, and compel 
them to save their lives by losing 
them. ‘The unconscious,’ says Car- 
lyle, “is the alone complete,” and self- 
surrender to anything that draws us 
upward and outward is the noblest form 
of self-development. 

If Christianity were merely right-think- 
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ing, or right-believing, or if it were a 
matter of ritual and ceremony, the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ, and our relation 
thereto, might not be of much account. 
But mankind is helped by persons more 
than by principles. If the world is to be 
saved at all, it must be saved by the re- 
demptive force of character. No religion 
was ever built upon mere dogma or per- 
functory worship, or was ever sustained 
by it, and more faiths have been injured 
than helped by creeds and convention- 
alisms. The religion of Jesus is first 
and foremost fellowship with the divine 
personality. It is unwavering loyalty 
to a spiritual head. It is kinship with 
a brother and a lord, whose character 
we are compelled to reverence, and 
whose help and sympathy we all need. 
Whatever else it may be, it must be that, 
if it is to bea religion at all. Dogmas 
of themselves are not inspiring. Forms 
are deadening in their influence when 
they are mere perfunctory exercises. 
And so to love Jesus merely because 
his teaching is true and his moral char- 
acter is excellent, is to stop short of the 
vital and characteristic thing in religion. 


It is to have a faith with inadequate 
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power to stir the soul, a faith devoid of 
enthusiasm, and affected with spiritual 
atrophy. It lacks the personal warmth 
that provokes heroism and self-sacrifice. 
It is only when a great soul touches 
other souls, and captivates the mind 
and heart and conscience, that men are 
inspired for service and sacrifice, and 
are nerved to do and dare noble things 
for humanity. 

Nor is this admiration of Jesus a mere 
sentiment, something that inspires a 
personal emotion, and then fades away. 
There is an intensely practical side to it, 
which ought not to be overlooked and 
forgotten. It is in the actual conflict of 
life, and at the point of trial and extreme 
pressure, that the spiritual leadership 
of Jesus is essential and availing. The 
sustaining force of every religion is 
tested in the school of experience, and 
it is just here that personal loyalty is 
alone adequate and sufficing. Not alone 
do men need an ideal that quickens them, 
but a sympathizer and inspirer who sus- 
tains and comforts them. It is not 
necessary that he should live among 
them; but it is necessary that they 
should feel his presence, and know that 
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though absent in the body, he is present 
in spirit, and though dead, he yet speak- 
eth. The heroes and martyrs of Chris- 
tian history never saw Jesus in the flesh, 
but the reality of his presence and sym- 
pathy never forsook them. He was 
their invisible captain in every conflict ; 
his image, though unseen, went before 
them on their way ; and they faced death 
with his benediction on their heads. 
And so the Christian of to-day believes 
in a living Christ. He labors, it is true, 
for impersonal ends — for truth, for 
righteousness, for the good of men; but 
when he labors and fails, when his 
efforts are met with indifference and 
ingratitude, he turns from defeat in a 
righteous cause to the Captain under 
whose banner he arrayed himself for 
sympathy and approval. “I take pleas- 
ure,” says St. Paul, “in infirmities, in 
distresses, in afflictions, for Christ’s 
sake.”’ 

And how true and efficacious this is 
in another direction. There are thou- 
sands of people who have failed, not only 
in their efforts, but in theirsecret aims 
and purposes. They have sinned and 


are conscious of their guilt. Remorse 
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like an insatiable appetite will not let 


them rest. 
“Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets.” 


Where are such as they to find relief ? 
Not in any better knowledge of the good 
they have insulted and denied, but in 
the quick sympathy of one who awakens 
their confidence and inspires their trust. 
And to the millions of suffering and 
sinful men who feel their allegiance to 
Jesus, his pity has been the sweetest 
boon that Heaven could bestow, the con- 
scious certainty that, though friends 
might depart, and the world be unsym- 
pathetic, there was one whose love was 
constant, and whose help was near, and 
who stood to them as the embodied 
mercy of God. 

Then it is surely of some conse- 
quence to know that Jesus appealed to 
the loyalty of his followers. He made 
few claims upon his disciples; but he 
did ask for a personal attachment, not 
merely on grounds of reasonableness or 
utility, but simply as an expression of 
personal affection. He encouraged acts 
of fealty, and more than once rebuked 
insensibility to his wishes. And shall we 
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deny him his request? The perfection 
of our own life lies not in turning on its 
own axis, but in following the attraction 
of a central sun. It is impoverished by 
self-interest and amplified by its loyal- 
ties. And therefore we give to Jesus 
no stinted loyalty, but unbounded de- 
votion. We know no other and no 
higher Master ; and in justice to his great- 
ness and our own needs, and to the over- 
whelming testimony of history, we can- 
not offer to him a half-hearted and halt- 
ing fealty, but thank the All-Father for 
his choicest gift to men, and turn 


“From the gift looking to the Giver, 
And from the cistern to the River, 
And from the finite to Infinity, 
And from man’s dust to God’s divinity.” 
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The most sagacious secular voice leaves after all a chord 
untouched in the human heart; listening too long to its 
didactic monotone, we begin to sigh for the rich music 
of hope and faith. The dry glare of noonday knowledge 
hurts the eye by plying it for use, and denying it beauty; 
and we long to be screened behind a cloud or two of moist- 
ure and of mystery, that shall mellow the glory and cool 
the air. Never can the world be less to us than when we 
make it all in all. — Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, Zhe Pat- 
tern in the Heavens. 


Ceres in the fable pursued not her daughter with a 
greater keenness of inquiry than I day and night the idea 
of perfection. Hence, wherever I find a man despising the 
false estimates of the vulgar, and daring to aspire in senti- 
ment, language, and conduct to what the highest wisdom, 
through every age, has taught us as most excellent, to him 
I unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment. — JOHN 
MILTON. 


THE PATTERN ON THE MOUNT 


Moses was admonished of God when he was about to 
make the tabernacle: for, See, saith he, that thou make all 
things according to the pattern shewed to thee in the 
mount. — Hed. viii. 5. 

THESE words, retranslated from the 
Book of Exodus, were intended by the 
author of this Epistle to the Hebrews 
to enforce upon Jewish converts the 
acceptance of Christianity as a new 
covenant of grace. The old tabernacle, 
which had been borne before the wan- 
dering people when they journeyed, and 
placed in the midst of their tents when 
they rested at night, and stood to the 
Israelite as the symbol of God’s invis- 
ible presence, had served its purpose, 
and was “nigh unto vanishing away.” 
A new tabernacle of the living God had 
appeared, a more perfect Shekinah of 
the Highest, not of wood, but of flesh 
and blood, even Jesus Christ, “A min- 
ister of the sanctuary and of the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, not 
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man.” The legal covenant under Moses 
was to be supplanted by the spiritual 
covenant under Christ. ‘The law came 
by Moses, but grace and truth by Jésus 
Christ.” 

The writer of this epistle, while dis- 
tinguishing between the two covenants, 
was careful to observe that they were 
in no wise antagonistic, but were spirit- 
ually related, the one being the forerun- 
ner of the other. Moses came to mould 
a horde of semi-civilized people into a 
compact nation, to inspire them with 
national ideals and patriotic sentiments. 
Jesus came to attempt a more stupen- 
dous task, to redeem mankind from igno- 
rance and sin and suffering, and to lift 
them into conscious and true relation- 
ship with the Eternal Father. The one 
sought to accomplish his task by rigid 
rule and discipline, by all the rigors and 
penalties of law; the other aimed to 
fulfill his purpose by sympathy, persua- 
sion, and the redemptive power of a 
perfect life. 

Great tasks like these are committed 
only to great souls, and even they can- 
not achieve them in their own might, 
but must rely at every turn upon the 
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Power which commissioned them. The 
call to such missions is divine, and di- 
vine is the strength by which they are 
completed. The grand outline of their 
work may come to them ina flash of rev- 
elation, but the strength and the courage 
to achieve it are born of frequent brood- 
ing over the great revelation, and con- 
stant communion with him who gave it. 

And so it happens that the world’s 
recognized teachers and saviours have 
been much given to solitude. In the 
stillness of lonely places they have 
heard the voice which disturbs the calm 
of lofty meditation. The Old and New 
Testaments are full of such instances. 
Jacob in his perplexity waited in the 
night for a vision, and wrestled with the 
angel in his soul, and only at daybreak 
could he name the place Peniel; for he 
had seen God face to face, and his life 
was preserved. Moses nourished his 
great purpose in desert places, and on 
the rugged tops of lonely mountains. 
John the Baptist realized in the wild 
regions beyond the Jordan the stern, un- 
compromising mission of his life. And 
Jesus not only had his temptation in the 
wilderness to perfect him before his 
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work commenced, but often spent nights 
in lonely prayer, on mountains which 
were to him heights of transfiguration. 
All these illustrations serve to establish 
the fact that what are called revelations 
either take their rise, or perfect them- 
selves, in meditative seclusion on exalted 
heights. The prophet must seek his 
vision where alone it can be found, be- 
fore he can present it in all its inspir- 
ing beauty to others. 

Plato in his Phzdo says that “on a 
certain day all the gods mount to the 
topmost heaven, and feast their eyes 
upon the realms of pure truth, and all 
noble souls that can do so follow in 
their train, and gaze intently upon the 
glorious outlook; then they return to 
earth, and all the worthiest part of their 
lives henceforth is but the endeavor to 
reproduce what they have seen.” This 
striking thought is an intuition of one 
of the vital truths of the highest life. 
There is doubtless much of the world’s 
most helpful and inspiring truth which 
has yielded itself to patient plodding 
research, and has been won by man’s 
untiring skill and industry ; but by far 


the most luminous and quickening ideas 
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and principles have dropped upon the 
listening ear out of infinite solitudes, 
and from a realm that is not ours. Ef- 
forts are constantly being made to throw 
a measure round the sons of God, and 
to account for their words and deeds; 
but they are all futile. They and their 
teaching belong to serene heights which 
none but themselves can scale, and all 
our petty struggles to get around them, 
and gauge them by some meagre stand- 
ard of our own, are unavailing. The 
noblest work done in life’s sequestered 
vales has been wrought out in obedi- 
ence to visions, which thrilled the pro- 
phet or the poet with awe and delight, 
as they spread out before him from sun- 
piercing summits ; and the function of 
lesser souls is to look on with wonder- 
ing reverence, and revere with profound 
humiliation a worth they cannot win. 
But is there not an element of pro- 
phetic insight in every man? Is there 
a soul so dull that it has not now and 
then its hours of visitation from the liv- 
ing God? Are we not all at some time 
in our lives privileged to see visions and 
dream dreams? Does God leave any 
soul, however humble and obscure, with- 
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out some revelation of what its life and 
work should be? Great tasks, it is true, 
are committed to great souls, but there 
are some tasks which, though relatively 
small, are great to those who attempt 
them. Very few people, indeed, are so 
unideal that they are uniformly con- 
tented with crude pleasures and com- 
monplace achievements, Most of them 
have their episodes of romance and en- 
thusiasm, which awaken new senses in 
the soul, and give new refinements to 
life and new glory to the world. We are 
all more or less amenable to strange pos- 
sibilities of virtue and piety; and few are 
so unfortunate as not to come under the 
spell of some saintly man or woman, the 
magic of whose nobility wins our admi- 
ration, or whose purity clothes her, like 
the lady in Milton’s “ Comus,” with an 
armor of light. 

“O welcome, pure-eyed faith, white-handed hope, 
Thou hovering Angel, girt with golden wings ! 
And thou, unblemished form of Chastity.” 

Our history must have been exception- 
ally unblessed, if its monotonous same- 
ness has not been broken at times with 
joyous dreams, that did not vanish with 


the waking. In all likelihood we have 
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had inspiring glimpses of higher things. 
In a religious sense, we, too, have seen 
the face of God. Our sight has often 
been purified by meditation, clarified by 
faith and prayer; and in moments of 
exaltation, there have come to us per- 
ceptions of what was indispensable to 
the moral stability and righteousness of 
our lives. And we have clung to our 
revelation with tenacity, as to a thing 
we dare not let go, rejoicing as with 
joy unspeakable in our self-confident 
optimism. 

But while we may fairly claim that 
most lives have their ideals, we must 
not overlook the fact that many let their 
visions go. Moses, on Mount Sinai, 
heard the divine voice, and accepted 
the divine revelation; but when he 
descended to the valley, and approached 
the confines where the loftiest must 
hold communion with the meanest, his 
vision forsook him, and in anger he de- 
stroyed the revelation that had come to 
him in a serener atmosphere, and amid 
holier surroundings. And is not this 
the peril that besets us all? 

In our exalted moods we share the 
prophet’s vision and the poet’s dream 
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and the saint’s ecstasy; but when we 
descend the mountain into the valley of 
common life, the vision fades and the 
dream vanishes. The farther we go into 
life, the more we mix with sordid men 
and sordid things, the dimmer becomes 
our moral vision, and the less tender and 
sensitive are our feelings and affections. 
Too close and constant commerce with 
the world is sometimes fatal to our ele- 
vation and refinement. There are so 
many, with whom we have to deal, who 
have no ideals whatever, no visions to 
lose, no enthusiasms to chill, no gener- 
ous impulses to be crushed. No one 
suspects them of any moral ambition. 
Few people love them, because there is 
so little to love. Daily contact with 
such, and with nothing better, is any- 
thing but inspiring; and so it not infre- 
quently happens that a noble man who 
starts well in life is debased by his fel- 
lowships. He enters the busy world 
with ideals formed in the days of his 
glowing youth, before care and sorrow 
and sin had their way with him; and 
then, after a little while, the life of the 
gutter has supplanted them, and his 


glorious vision has faded into the light 
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of common day. He soon begins to 
slacken in his allegiance to the Highest, 
and to seek his inspiration from beneath 
rather than from above, in the dust and 
mud of streets trodden daily by sordid 
feet, and not as before, from the mount of 
exalted faith and prayer. He obeys the 
earth-worm in the world, and forsakes the 
angel in his heart. And this process 
of deterioration, which begins so imper- 
ceptibly, gradually proceeds so far and 
so fast, that words and deeds which once 
brought a healthy blush of shame to his 
cheek do so no longer, and, indeed, give 
him little or no trouble. He becomes 
unconscious of his abasement. He has 
lost the sensations of earlier years, and 
perhaps has drilled himself, as so many 
people do, to think that there is some 
merit in a life from which God, faith, 
wonder, worship, have all been elimi- 
nated. And no one is so vain and self- 
satisfied as the man who never had any 
ideals worth having, or who, once pos- 
sessing them, has flung them away. 
He is so much in the habit of measuring 
himself against men of his own height, 
and seldom against any one better or 


nobler, that he settles down into a smug 
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self-righteousness of the most common- 
place and vulgar type. 

With selfish, worldly hearts, it is easy 
first to be skeptical of the holiest things, 
and then to renounce them. Let a man 
neglect the upward look and the daily 
cultivation of his inner life, and he soon 
becomes arid as dust. Let him learn to 
put his ideals out of sight, to fling his 
sentiments to the winds, and to herd 
daily with common thoughts and low 
desires, and a quick degeneration sets in, 
and sweetness and light vanish beyond 
recall. There is marvelous elasticity in 
this nature of ours. It can climb to the 
loftiest summits, and then quickly de- 
scend to the lowest depths. It can obey 
an upward impulse, or become the slave 
of a groveling passion. This facility to 
rise or fall is a temptation which spe- 
cially besets those who work in the 
things of the imagination and strive after 
an ideal. 

What might not some artists have 
given us, if only they had been faithful 
to their earliest and freshest inspiration ? 
They might have interpreted the very 
life of God to us, and made us enamored 
of goodness ; they might have quickened 
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our souls with a spiritual surprise at our 
life, and at the world we inhabit, and 
have filled us with wondrous awe and 
reverence. But no; they forsook the 
splendor of God and the universe, and 
turned aside to paint pictures for the 
market. And while we are the worse for 
their unfaithfulness, they in turn have 
to suffer the remorse of having betrayed 
a noble commission. Has not this story 
of genius putting out its eyes been told 
for us again and again?—- Andrea del 
Sarto, who to please a woman—and she 
no angel — sacrificed his moral and artis- 
tic life, when he might have done better 
work than Raphael. So, in like fashion, 
many a statesman, poet, preacher, dow- 
ered with a divine gift, and capable of 
splendid service to his nation, or to man- 
kind, has relinquished a noble oppor- 
tunity and the chance to win immortal 
renown, to follow the bidding of some 
sordid aim or low ambition. He has 
been induced to seek popularity by doubt- 
ful methods rather than in honest ways, 
to play the orator or the charlatan rather 
than take the consequences of champion- 
ing a true and just, though, for the mo- 
ment, an unpopular cause. 
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Nor is the ordinary man of affairs, 
who is no genius, but a plain matter-of- 
fact man of business, exempt from the 
temptation to forget his early ideals and 
inspirations. Every day, when he leaves 
home to enter into the arena of strife 
and competition, appeals are made, and 
that constantly, to his baser nature. He 
is sorely tempted to set his worldly in- 
terests above his personal character, and 
not infrequently he succumbs. Once, 
perhaps, he thought that it was possible 
to be a Christian as easily in the crowded 
city and on the Exchange as in cloistered 
retirement. Not many years ago, he 
was delighted to accompany his family 
to church, and to join in the throng of 
worshiping people who are not ashamed 
to admit and openly confess that there 
is a Providence in human life, and a God 
who ought to be worshiped. In his 
earlier days he took an interest in educa- 
tional and philanthropic movements, and 
gave both time and money to the things 
he loved. But a change has come over 
the spirit of his life. He now follows 
his greeds as eagerly as any of those he 
meets who never had his early training, 
and talks as if the commandments were 
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obstacles to success in business. He 
has neither leisure nor inclination for 
the worship in which he once delighted. 
And the philanthropies and charities 
upon which in his better days he spent 
some affection are to him as if they 
were not. He has closed his ears to the 
voice which bids even the man of busi- 
ness make all things according to the 
pattern showed to him on the mount. 
But let us never forget that idealism, 
without any effort to realize one’s dream, 
is not that to which a Christian is called. 
He must not mistake mere day-dream- 
ing and lotos-eating in religion for the 
inspiring glimpses of higher things which 
come to prophet and hero and martyr 
and saint. Idealism without some ef- 
fort, however feeble, to translate ideals 
into realities, is a spiritual disease. The 
patriot who preaches pure politics and 
does not trouble himself to work and 
vote for the commonwealth: the social 
reformer who sits in his armchair and 
surveys the wrongs he does nothing to 
rectify: the religious zealot who says 
Lord, Lord, and does little else —is not 
a type of character to be held up for 
approval or imitation. It is in vain that 
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we receive our commandments from the 
hands of God, if we systematically break 
them or forget them just as soon as 
they are given to us. 

The men who have most powerfully 
quickened the pulse of mankind have 
been those who brought the mountain 
air and light into the lowly ways of life. 
The prophet, poet, or statesman who has 
wrought enduring things for mankind 
has ever been the one who took his pat- 
tern from things heavenly, and most of 
all from him who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, and who in the loftiness of 
his nature could say, “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me. He is not contented with a clear 
vision. He sees the ideal and just thing, 
and then promptly sets himself with such 
power as he possesses to make it the 
actual and practicable thing. The good 
that floats above him, and allures him 
with a strange fascination, he must work 
into some visible deed, or realize in some 
institution and law. The kingdom of 
God and of Christ must become a king- 
dom of art, or science, or industry, or 
politics, or religion. 

And where can the world find a nobler 
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pattern for its rich and varied life than 
in the pages of the New Testament? 
There is an Ideal that shines for every 
life, no matter how exalted or how ob- 
scure. That marvel of self-surrender, 
that miracle of forgiving love, that type 
of every virtue and every grace, furnishes 
us with just the pattern that we need, 
and to which our lives should be con- 
formed. We know how exalted and 
faultless it was, and how fruitful of moral 
and spiritual issues, and what a sacred 
spell it has cast about this poor sinning 
and suffering life of ours. We remem- 
ber, too, how many lives it has moulded 
to heroic stature for the blessing of our 
race, until 

“ Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, we 

Breathe cheaply in the common air.” 

For more than a thousand years the 
world’s best has been Christian. That 
is an unchallenged fact. The world’s 
best has been Christian, in art, in litera- 
ture, in science, in every single pursuit. 
Jesus has done for humanity what no 
other personality did, or could do. He 
has revealed sources of power, faith, 
patience, love, within the soul, which 
place it in a position of comparative 
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independence of its circumstances and 
surroundings. St. Augustine says of 
the heathen, that “ They saw whither 
they were to go, but saw not the way.” 
They all spoke, feeling conscious that 
the world needed a light, but they could 
not supply it. Jesus was not less sensi- 
ble of the world’s darkness, but he was 
conscious of a light for that darkness, 
and he revealed it to the astonished sight 
of men. He opened fresh sources of 
moral and spiritual life to hungry and 
thirsty souls; he held before them a 
perfect type of sonship, and a pattern 
for all time of pure and holy living. He 
and he alone could say, in the presence 
of the greatest and the least, “I am 
come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” 
He is above us, and yet near to us; 
and while the civilized world rejoices over 
the man of God, whose wondrous char- 
acter commands its love and reverence, 
it glories in the thought that so much 
goodness and greatness stands forever 
identified with one who delighted to call 
himself the Son of Man. We all need 
his presence in the daily strife of Chris- 


tian duty, as a perfect Son of God to be 
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followed and imitated. His inspiration 
can help us most wonderfully; for he 
lived the life we are called upon to live, 
and was tempted as we are tempted, and 
was tried like us by cruel sorrow and 
disappointment, and was victorious over 
all. When we wrestle with hardships, let 
us think of him who never shrank from 
a duty, however difficult or dangerous. 
When we are beset with allurements to 
evil, let us remember him who, amid 
trials keener than any we are called upon 
to encounter, kept a conscience free from 
stain, a manhood unsullied by impur- 
ity, unspoiled by ambition, a heart above 
all falsity and meanness, a face and 
character which men were bound to 
honor and women to trust. We cannot 
take upon ourselves his name, or pledge 
ourselves to discipleship, and not be 
willing to share his cross if need be, that 
at last we may wear with him the crown 
of victory. 
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Sweeter than dayspring to the shipwrecked in Nova 
Zembla; ah, like the mother’s voice to her little child, 
that strays bewildered and weeping in unknown tumults, 
like soft strainings of celestial music to my too exasperate 
heart came that Evangel. The universe is not dead and 
demoniacal, a charnel-house with spectres, but godlike and 
my Father’s.— THOMAS CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. 


The faithful witness to the truth, 
His just rebuke was hurled 

Out from a heart that burned to break 
The fetters of the world. 


No hollow rite, no lifeless creed, 
His piercing glance could bear, 
But longing hearts which sought him found 
That God and heaven were there. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


THE WITNESS TO THE TRUTH 


To this end have I been born, and to this end am I come 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. — 
John xviii. 37. 

THE annual return of the Festival of 
Christmas invites us once more to a 
consideration of the nature and mission 
of him whose birth we celebrate. Who 
was Jesus Christ? The question is not 
one to which any intelligent man can 
afford to be indifferent, or to which he 
has no definite answer, for upon the 
answer we give to this question depends 
the quality of our discipleship. Christ 
is Christianity ; and without clear views 
of his character and person, our moral 
and religious life must be unstable, as a 
house that is built upon sand. 

Let us imagine a man without theo- 
logical prepossessions, and with only a 
New Testament knowledge of Jesus, 
suddenly finding himself in one of our 
great cities on Christmas Day. Enter- 


ing the popular churches, he would hear 
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worship offered to Jesus, and even to his 
mother; he would listen to wonderful 
stories of the nativity, without parallel 
except in the early legends of primitive 
races, and could not fail to be struck 
with much that has no authority in any- 
thing which Jesus is recorded to have 
said of himself. He would hear men 
repeating as authentic history some of 
the many marvelous stories which we 
know gathered about the infancy of 
Jesus. 

It would be unreasonable to expect 
that the primitive records of our faith, 
the Gospels, should be wholly free from 
the accretions which cling to all other 
events of that period. The Eastern 
mind was imaginative and poetic; and 
so around the name and history of Jesus 
there gathered a multitude of strange 
stories, some of which have been re- 
tained, while many more of a similar 
character were discarded, and it is the 
function of the historian to distinguish 
between what, on the face of it, is literal 
fact, and what is nothing more than the 
glowing and fanciful tribute of an ardent 
and imaginative enthusiasm. 


Whatever we may think of these 
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wonderful stories which cluster round 
the birth and childhood of Jesus, — and 
our opinion of them will be determined 
solely by our capacity to sift evidence,— 
some things are clear beyond question. 
Nearly two thousand years ago, a child 
was born in an obscure Jewish village, 
of humble parents. His father was a 
carpenter, his mother was a devout peas- 
ant woman, one among the many who 
at that time were anxiously expecting the 
advent of a man, who would eventually 
deliver his race from political bondage. 
The child grew and waxed strong, and 
was in favor among all who knew him. 
He was not only well favored, but was 
evidently dowered with exceptional gifts. 
Nothing is known of him from the age 
of twelve until he is thirty, when he en- 
ters upon his public life. He had bro- 
thers and sisters dwelling at Nazareth 
town, but none of them seem to have 
won any distinction above their fellows. 
He began his work as a religious pro- 
phet and reformer at thirty, and lived 
only three short years; and yet in those 
years he did more wonderful things, 
uttered wiser words, and blessed the 


world more abundantly, than any other 
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religious teacher before his day or since. 
He went about teaching and preaching 
and doing good wherever his mission 
led him. The poor loved him, and yet 
he had no wealth to bestow upon them. 
Men of corrupt morals and women of 
impure lives came to him, and learned 
to hate their sins and forsake them. 
The sick were healed of their diseases, 
the sinful were rescued from their vices, 
the sorrowful were comforted, and the 
despised found a steadfast and faithful 
friend. There is an irresistible charm 
in him, a strange fascination, which held 
people bound to him as under a mighty 
spell. He teaches as no one ever taught 
before, and as no one has taught since. 
His innocence and purity are unique. 
His character left a wonderful impres- 
sion upon mankind, an impression 
which has deepened in power and influ- 
ence, and is more potent for good now 
than it ever was. 

Let us look a little more closely at 
this great personality ; for examine it as 
much as we may, we can never quite 
fathom its depth, or exhaust its beauty. 
There is a singular originality and per- 


fection about it, which has provoked 
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the wonder and reverence of all ages of 
Christian history. 

The desire to know God has been, 
and still is, the most passionate longing 
of the human race. It is an unsatisfied 
desire, which grows stronger the more it 
is fed. Civilization does not outgrow it, 
and barbarism cannot wholly efface it. 
It is one of the most urgent and univer- 
sal of human desires, and in every age 
of the world men have appeared, who 
have made the better knowledge and 
love of God the dominating purpose of 
their lives. Each generation of pro- 
phets has added something higher and 
better to the thought of God, and with 
each new revelation has come a purer 
and loftier service. 

In Jesus Christ, however, mankind re- 
ceived its perfect and complete unfold- 
ing of the divine character. Beyond his 
thought of the immanent and universal 
Father we cannot go. That would seem 
to be the absolute truth and reality of 
God, which succeeding ages may realize 
more fully and adequately, but to which 
they can hardly be expected to add any- 
thing. When Philip made his singular 


request to Jesus, ‘“Shew us the Father, 
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and it sufficeth us,’ the answer he re- 
ceived was explicit and final, “ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
This was hardly what the disciple looked 
for. Philip was probably as eager as 
some of the rest of Christ’s immediate 
followers to witness demonstrations of 
the presence and power of God, and 
he had doubtless read how Jehovah had 
manifested himself in the whirlwind 
and earthquake and fire, and how he 
had showed his glory unto Moses. He 
remembered, too, how God had gone 
before the Israelites in a pillar of cloud 
by day, and a pillar of fire by night, and 
he wanted Jesus to provide some such 
exhibition of the divine presence, some 
revelation of the personality of Deity, 
that would appeal to the senses, and set 
at rest all doubts and fears; but this 
was not given to him. Jesus declared 
himself to be the revelation of the 
Father. It is told of an eminent artist 
that he painted a picture of a curtain 
on the canvas so inimitably that, when 
a friend called to see him, he asked him 
to draw aside the curtain that he might 
see his latest picture. The artist 


promptly told him that the curtain was 
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the picture. Something similar to this 
was the reply which Jesus gave to Philip. 
The disciple had in his possession the 
very thing he wanted, and did not know 
it. He was asking to see the Father, 
and all the time he was in the presence 
of the most perfect and only conceivable 
image of God within human reach. 

And is not this exactly the position 
in which we stand to-day? Are we not 
longing for a perfect revelation of God, 
as if it had not already been given to 
us? Are we not hungering for some 
adequate sight of God, when all the time 
we have before us in the Gospel records 
all that is possible and attainable in this 
way? 

Jesus tells us that he was born that 
he might bear witness to the truth, and 
one part of that truth was the reality 
of God as a Father. And how did he 
accomplish it? Primarily in his char- 
acter. It is nothing more than a sim- 
ple truism to say that, apart from the 
metaphysics of his person, which opens 
a wide field for speculative controversy 
of the most obsolete kind, Jesus is the 
supreme revealer of God. The character 
of the invisible and omnipresent Deity, 
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whom no eye can fully see, and no life 
can adequately express, who is without 
an equal in wisdom and power and good- 
ness, is focused, as it were, in the per- 
sonality of Jesus. That which over- 
whelms us by its mystery and vastness, 
as we look into the universe around us, 
and of which we are a part, is brought 
within the range of our vision, and the 
reach of our love, by Jesus of Nazareth. 
There is not only revelation in its lofti- 
est compass, and in its most unveiled ex- 
pression, but there is something special 
and unique in the form of it. 

Apart from theories of various kinds, 
which would seem to lift Jesus entirely 
out of the category of human history, 
there is a peculiarity in his position, 
which the Christian world in all ages has 
never failed to recognize. There is a 
distinction in degree, if not in kind, not 
always illustrated by being sharply de- 
fined, between the character of Jesus 
and that of any of the goodly fellowship 
of prophets, or the noble army of mar- 
tyrs. Here is one who learned very 
little from Moses and the prophets; 
who knew nothing of the sages of Ath- 
ens, the philosophers of Alexandria, the 
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mystics of the Ganges, or the disciples 
of Zoroaster or Confucius; who belonged 
to none of the sects or schools of his 
day; who had no great intellectual pa- 
trons or friends from whom he might 
draw flashes of suggestive thought, or 
visions of the perfect life. Jesus did 
not mingle with philosophers or saints, 
and yet he was the most exalted charac- 
ter that ever walked the earth. He was 
no ordinary man, with ordinary gifts, but 
an exceptional personality. There was 
something unique about him, which we 
are apt to overlook, or to ignore. He 
lived in closer identity and oneness with 
God than any teacher that had preceded 
him, and was always, and in a marked 
degree, the centre of his own revela- 
tion, not merely the utterer of truths to 
men, but the truth, not only the revealer 
of righteousness, but righteousness it- 
self. He was not simply the image of 
the divine life, the picture, description, 
or ideal of God, but the actual, living, 
breathing life of God so far as that can 
be embodied in a human personality, 
and be made subject to limitations, 
and apprehensible to finite intelligence. 
That is the growing belief of liberal 
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Christianity in respect to the person of 
Jesus Christ, without which the Gospel 
stories are unintelligible. It cuts adrift 
from arid speculations about him, which 
have no basis whatever in the New 
Testament, but belong to an age of 
dogmatizing ecclesiastics and wrangling | 
councils, and stands upon the teaching of 
Jesus himself and his apostles, as upon 
a sure foundation. 

The character of Jesus, as the incom- 
parable revealer of God, is, therefore, 
something real, palpable, apprehensible 
to us, which does not merely tell us 
what God is, and what man’s idea of 
him should be, but puts us in the spirit- 
ual presence of the Father, and makes 
us feel the brightness of his glory and 
the reality of his life and love. This 
truth is the key to the whole character 
and work of Jesus. It explains much 
in his life not to be explained in any 
other way, and enables us to understand 
what he meant when he said that he 
was one with the Father. He had in 
mind, not a metaphysical unity of per- 
sons, but a perfect and entire oneness 
in thought, feeling, action, purpose, such 
unity as he desired for his disciples, when 
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he fervently prayed that they might be 
one with him, the same as he was one 
with the Father. 

This oneness, upon which too much 
stress cannot be laid, manifested itself in 
a variety of ways. It was apparent, for 
exainple, in his unconsciousness of sin. 
Jesus knew no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth. He frequently felt 
the need of help and guidance, and 
was more than once sensible of failing 
strength and ebbing courage, and pleaded 
with God for reinforcements of the moral 
will in trial and suffering ; but he never 
once made acknowledgment of sin. No 
one understood sin better than he did; 
no one detected its presence so quickly 
in others, and recognized its subtle 
power ; no one felt tenderer or keener 
sympathy with those who were the 
slaves and victims of sinful habits ; and 
yet he was apparently never conscious 
of it inhimself. The purity of his heart 
made him in a marked degree the express 
image and likeness of his Father’s love 
and goodness. 

The same vital oneness with God en- 
tered into his knowledge of God. His 
apprehension of the Father is unlike 
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that of any other person. The sense of 
distance between themselves and God, 
so characteristic of other teachers, was 
absent in him. He never speaks of his 
faith’ in God, or his “ belief” in God. 
“Faith” and “belief” are words wiich 
do not have any application in his jase 
at all. They are too suggestive of cppo- 
site states of mind, with which he dwes 
not appear to have been troubled. His 
knowledge of God was pure, perfect, 
immediate. It was too intimate, too di- 
rect, too constant, to be described by so 
tentative a term as “belief.”’ He knew 
God, he did not merely believe in him. 
His life was so completely lived in God 
that the ordinary rational processes, by 
which men seek to justify to themselves 
or others a truth of which they are 
never quite certain, were not necessary 
in his case. They did not even occur 
to him. His life was so unquestiona- 
bly and completely in accord with God 
that absolute dependence on his Fa- 
ther, resignation to the divine will, sub- 
mission to the heavenly purpose, were 
normal and natural. He did not spec- 
ulate about God, or shape his trust into 
definitions and logical statements, but 
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simply revealed the Father, and men felt 
that his knowledge was intimate and 
final. His soul was so penetrated, pos- 
sessed, quickened, by the consciousness 
of his sonship, that doubt and fear and 
care and pain did not disturb the calm 
serenity of his life in God. 

And now let us briefly consider some 
of the truths to which he was born 
to bear witness. If there was some- 
thing unique in his person, there was 
also something distinctive and singular 
in his teaching. The more we look into 
it, the deeper grows our feeling that his 
revelation cannot be surpassed. We 
are impressed with its completeness. 
It may be amplified by the spirit of God 
in succeeding ages, but of itself, it is 
beyond amendment or improvement. 

“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be: 


They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


The thought of Jesus about every as- 
pect of the being and character of God — 
his unity, his holiness, his goodness, his 
mercy, his love—is absolute, and can 
never be surpassed. New phases and 
fresh illustrations of it will come from 
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all quarters,— scientific, philosophic, reli- 
gious, — but it never can be transcended. 
All that nature or human reason and 
experience has to tell about the divine 
intelligence or majesty is contained in 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. Beyond 
the thought of the universal and loving 
Father we cannot wander, and more than 
that thought, for all the purposes of reli- 
gion, we do not need. It is enough for 
the intellect and conscience and heart 
of man, and no changes that may come 
to the race will diminish its worth or 
render it obsolete, and that which can 
be said of it without the least exaggera-. 
tion cannot be said of any other thought 
of God. 

Furthermore, Christianity not only fur- 
nishes us with the highest and most per- 
fect thought of God and of his provi- 
dence conceivable, but it also gives us 
the best idea, whether attained or at- 
tainable, of the nature and duty of man. 
It is unique in its perfect thought of 
God. It is superlative in its idea of 
man. Neither science, nor art, nor phi- 
losophy, nor poetry, can improve in any 
degree upon the revelation of Jesus 


Christ as to the nature and destiny of 
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man. The best history of the world for 
nearly two thousand years is the story 
of human effort to grasp that revelation 
and grow up intoit. It is the religion 
of humanity in a sense in which no 
other cult can be regarded. Look at 
mankind from any standpoint that you 
choose, and there is no other idea that is 
at all comparable in clearness, fullness, 
and beauty with the conception of Jesus 
as to man in his relation to God and to 
his fellows. It lies at the basis of life 
in the individual, the family, the church, 
and the nation. That God is our Father 
is the highest thought to which we can 
hope to attain ; and that we are his sons, 
heirs and joint-heirs with Christ, is a 
correlative truth not to be surpassed 
in worth and significance. Jesus dis- 
cerned in every soul, even the worst, a 
God-related element, on the ground of 
which every sinner under heaven can 
say, “I will arise and go to my Father.” 
He realized to the full the conception of 
mankind as a great family, a family, it 
is true, in which some fulfill and others 
despise the true obligations of filial duty 
and affection, but still a family with one 
universal Father, and one final destiny. 
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“T want none of your metaphysical 
abstractions,’ said Niebuhr, the histo- 
rian. ‘I want God heart to heart with 
me ;’’ and it is God heart to heart with all 
men that is revealed in Christ’s doctrine 
of sonship. It is a filial relationship in 
which we all stand, regardless of our spir- 
itual condition, as real and vital, though 
not as perfectly sustained, as that which 
Jesus felt and knew. His secret was 
perfect union with God, because he pos- 
sessed the spirit of filial obedience in 
unbounded measure. And it is that 
same spirit which will make us sons and 
daughters of the living God, the spirit 
which so moulds our characters and dis- 
positions into the divine likeness that 
we are changed by it from glory to glory. 
It turns us, the sons of God, into the 
likeness of the perfect Son of God; 
gives us his filial obedience ; makes us 
sharers with him of the divine nature ; 
and fits us to be perfect, even as our 
Father in heaven is perfect. Kinship 
with God is therefore no mere future 
possibility : it is a present, positive cer- 
tainty ; and as we make much or little 
of it, so is our merit or condemnation. 


This view of the nature and character 
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of Jesus is not too often insisted upon 
in our Unitarian churches, and yet it is 
the view held and taught by the rep- 
resentative leaders of our faith since 
our churches were established. Let no 
one imagine for a moment that, because 
we do not and cannot accept some of 
the popular traditions and speculations 
about the person of Jesus, we are insen- 
sible to the transcendent claims and au- 
thority of the true Son of God, or are 
blind to the gospel to which he bore 
faithful witness, even unto death, or 
that we are indifferent to our obligations 
to him as our spiritual Head, and the 
revealer of our highest life. It was he 
whose personal life was so strange and 
brief a miracle of beauty, to whom the 
first ages of Christian history turned as 
to one who might mould afresh the 
twisted shapes of human imperfection ; 
and to his example and precepts we 
still look for the rectifying of wrongs 
and the redemption of the human race 
from misery and crime. 

He alone provides the true specifics 
for all the spiritual ills that man is heir 
to. Life in him is what our age needs 
more than anything else; and it is the 
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absence of that life, notwithstanding all 
our outward professions, which is the 
secret of so many defects of character, 
and blots upon our civilization. We are 
not faithful to the divine witness, and 
that is why so much of our organized 
Christianity is a portentous insincerity. 
The truths the Master came to reveal 
are on our lips, but not sufficiently in 
our institutions and laws. We work 
them into speech and prayer, but not 
enough into personal character, and so- 
cial custom, and national and interna- 
tional life. On every hand, and in the 
very centre of our boasted civilization, 
which is nothing if it be not Christian, 
are vices and miseries to which Jesus, 
if he were living in our midst, would 
at once address himself. It may be our 
duty to proclaim the gospel from one 
end of the earth to the other, but let us 
see to it that, while we are doing this, at 
great cost, we are not allowing a Christ- 
less life to flourish in our midst, to 
which we carry no message of help and 
healing. 
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Conjecture of the worker by the work: 

Is there strength there ? — enough: intelligence? 

Ample: but goodness in a like degree? 

Not to the human eye in the present state, 

An isoscele deficient in the base. 

What lacks, then, of perfection fit for God 

But just the instance which this tale supplies 

Of love without a limit? So is strength, 

So is intelligence ; let love be so, 

Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 

Then is the tale true and God shows complete. 
ROBERT BROWNING, The Ring and the Book. 


When from the dawn of life we see all things working 
together toward the evolution of the highest spiritual 
attributes of man, we know, however the words may 
stumble in which we try to say it, that God is in the deep- 
est sense a moral Being. — JOHN Fisk, The Jdea of God. 


Behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own. 
J. R. LOWELL, The Present Crisis. 


He held on to him whom he saw not as though he saw 
him. — Hed. xi. 27, Luther’s Version. 


THE FAITHFULNESS OF GOD 


God is faithful. —1 Cor. x. 13. 


RELIGION has its root in conscious 
need, and in a sense of dependence, from 
which there is no escape. Our faith in 
all its forms is built upon our necessities. 
The rapture of the saint and the wail 
of the sinner spring from the conscious- 
ness that, no matter to what heights he 
rises, or to what depths he descends, 
man feels that he cannot stand alone, 
but must lean upon another life that is 
complete in itself. This is the first in- 
stinct of childhood, and is the sole stay 
of maturity : it is the firmest staff upon 
which age can lean, when all other sup- 
ports fail. It isthe burden of our help- 
lessness ; it is the glory of our strength. 
We realize it every time we think of our 
nature and its destiny. It comes to us 
in our hours of toil, and in our days of 
rest. We feel it in our joy; we cannot 
escape it in our suffering. It is with us 


in the crowd; it is our companion in 
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solitude. There is no instinct’so univer- 
sal, and there is none so urgent. It is 
the most restless of our desires, and 
knows no peace until it is rooted and 
fixed in the Eternal. 

Therefore, it becomes a primal neces- 
sity that the soul should repose where it 
can abide. The saying of Augustine, 
“Thou hast made man for thyself, and 
he can have no rest until he find rest in 
thee,’ has become a commonplace of phi- 
losophy and religion, not framed in any 
school of theology, but growing out of a 
deep and varied experience. It was the 
man and not the theologian who made 
this confession. More had been crowded 
into his life than usually enters into the 
lives of even exceptional men. Sun- 
shine and shadow were marked in in- 
effaceable lines upon his character. He 
had sinned, and felt the bitter anguish 
of remorse. He had reveled in religious 
ecstasy, and knew something of the joy 
of a mind at peace with itself. And the 
result was that he had come to look 
upon confidence in the power and good- 
ness of God as the only tranquilizer. 
Serenity was to be found far beneath the 


surface of things. 
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In shaping our thought of God, we 
find ourselves compelled by the necessi- 
ties of our nature to interpret the divine 
character by means of human symbols. 
It matters little whether we are scien- 
tists engaged in the investigation of 
physical laws, or philosophers studying 
cause and effect, or prophets surveying 
with a clear, discerning eye the moral 
aspects of life; we are forced to use 
modes of thought and a vocabulary of 
terms which belong to our imperfect 
nature. God may be other than we con- 
ceive of him, but of that we cannot know, 
and it is futile to imagine. But it is as 
men that we know him, and his being 
becomes objective through our own ; and 
when we judge of his nature, and his 
relations to the world and mankind, our 
standard of judgment is within us. 
Our faculties of apprehension are in the 
nature of things inadequate, but that 
does not mean that they are unveracious, 
or insufficient for their purpose. ‘“ We 
know in part, and we prophesy in part,” 
says St. Paul. When that which is per- 
fect is come, we shail know more, and 
prophesy better; but in the mean time 


part-knowledge is true knowledge, and 
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suffices. It is the stepping-stone to 
higher things. 

If our object be to know God as he is 
known to himself, then we are seeking 
the unattainable ; but if we desire to 
know him to the best of our ability, 
and as he stands related to us, and to 
so much of the world and of life as we 
are permitted to understand, then our 
knowledge is both authentic and relia- 
ble. That there are parts of his na- 
ture unrevealed to us is our misfortune, 
but cannot be our own fault. No one 
can deny that there are aspects of his 
character which do not come within the 
grasp of any of our varied gifts. But 
some clear vision of him has come to man- 
kind in every stage of human progress. 
He has never left himself without a wit- 
ness in the world. It is idle to imagine 
that all the conceptions of him which 
have hitherto blessed mankind are illu- 
sive. In other words, there is a legiti- 
mate knowledge of God; and it is as irra- 
tional to say that we cannot know him 
at all, because we cannot know him to 
an extent which it is impossible that we 
should know him, as to allege that as- 


tronomy is not a science, because there 
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are vast fields of starry space which no 
telescope can sweep. The knowledge 
of God differs in no respect from other 
kinds of knowledge, and theology has no 
more unsettled problems than any other 
science. There is no branch of human 
research where the whole is known, and 
the plea of the agnostic, in the last an- 
alysis, is just as valid in one department 
as in another, and is a futility in all. It 
is nothing more than the commonplace 
confession that in religion, as elsewhere, 
knowledge has its limitations. 

Not only do men know God and ex- 
perience the reality of his presence, but 
the knowledge and the experience have 
grown from more to more. The Bible, 
and, indeed, all religious literature, il- 
lustrates the slow development in the 
human mind of the prevailing thought 
and character of God. It tells the story 
of progress, not merely as to the intel- 
lectual conception of Deity, but as to 
the moral character. Thought and ex- 
perience have expanded theology, even 
in spite of the theologians. Every de- 
partment of research has been put under 
contribution to enlarge and beautify the 


thought of God and of his providence. 
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Every fresh fact bearing in the least de- 
gree upon the creative intelligence and 
moral government of the universe has 
been taken up and woven into the texture 
of religious belief. Obsolete ideas have 
been dropped from the tree of know- 
ledge, or, following the processes of na- 
ture, have been pushed off by the bursting 
buds of new truth and new life. 

Now what is, or ought to be, the prac- 
tical effect upon human character of 
this momentous truth? What is the 
result which, in the nature of things, it is 
calculated to have upon the minds of all 
who really believe it? It is not an in- 
operative opinion. It is germinal and 
prolific, and cannot fail to produce its 
effect upon character. 

The first result is to give assurance 
and stability to the human mind. If faith 
in God does not solve every problem and 
stop all questions, it gives the needful 
satisfaction that makes thinking in such 
directions profitable and helpful. If it 
does not remove every enigma, it stead- 
ily increases the number of believable 
things, and the certainty with which 
they are believed. If it convinces us 


that there are vast continents of Deity 
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as yet unexplored, and warns us against 
all familiarity with the Infinite, it estab- 
lishes beyond doubt those irrefragable 
facts of the religious consciousness which 
are as fixed as the axioms of mathe- 
matics. 

To know that we come from the In- 
finite God, and dwell in him, and return 
to him; to be assured that all our lives 
lie within the circle of perfect wisdom 
and goodness; to feel, without any 
doubt or misgiving, that Eternal Right- 
eousness prevails in this world, and in 
all worlds ; to rest inthe faith that “like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him,” —is 
knowledge that adds immensely to the 
stability, the serenity, the worth, of our 
lives. These are convictions which 
anchor the soul in tempest, and stay it 
as nothing else can in its vicissitudes 
and conflicts. They are the great cer- 
tainties amid so much that is uncertain, 
the “everlasting yea’’ that quells our 
doubts and fears. 

Who can estimate the value of such 
convictions? They are the unfailing 
sources of intellectual repose, the sure 


guarantees of moral stability, the frul- 
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tion of every high desire.. Oh! the 
immeasurable restfulness which comes 
from the deep conviction that each life 
has the life of God within it and around 
it, and is not part of a whirling chaos 
with no divineness at its centre! 

Amid all other thoughts of God which 
move us, there is none equal to this, 
that ‘he’ is’ a’ faithful @reaton ere 
is nothing to which we cling so tena- 
ciously, as to something we cannot let 
go, as the conviction which Browning’s 
familiar lines so forcibly express, — 


“ God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


When we are perplexed and troubled, 
as we too often are, feeling the weary 
weight of life’s unintelligible mystery, it 
strengthens and comforts us to be able 
to fly to “the secret place of the Most 
High” and abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty. It is like a cleft in the 
rock, like a well in the desert. We 
rest in the thought of God’s faithful- 
ness when we cannot find rest else- 
where. The inflexible character of God 
is our refuge. In that we repose, upon 


that we rely, as the supreme certainty 
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amid all uncertainties. Yet what do we 
mean when we speak of the character of 
God? A man’s character is expressed 
in his conduct. The character of God 
is revealed in his works. In much of 
what we call nature we discern a moral 
quality and purpose. Even where we 
cannot always trace the connection, we 
associate goodness with power, benefi- 
cence with omnipotence ; but the char- 
acteristic feature in the universe is its 
steadfastness. Order prevails every- 
where. The invariableness of the laws 
and processes of nature is something 
to be counted upon. The power with 
which we have to deal, and from which 
there is no escape, is not arbitrary and 
capricious, but faithful and unchangea- 
ble. Every science is built upon the 
stability of law. 

The invariableness of nature has been, 
and is, so generally admitted that those 
who dwell much upon it are apt to fall 
into the falsehood of extremes, and leave 
no room in their thought for the divine 
spontaneity. So accustomed are we to 
the fatality of things that we lose sight 
of the other truth, not less important, 


that Deity is not necessity. The uni- 
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verse is the theatre of volitional activity, 
and if we remember that God is faithful 
and orderly, it is well not to forget that 
he is also creative. His law is the sign 
of his fidelity. It means that every- 
where and in all things, in the planet 
and in the atom, in the individual and in 
the community, in the government of a 
nation and the guidance of the human 
race, justice is supreme, and may be 
relied upon. If close observation of 
nature, and of man’s place in it, has 
taught us one truth more than another, 
it is surely this, that everywhere we dis- 
cern the activity of a power, not brute, 
and blind, and unintelligent, acting with- 
out knowledge and purpose, but a force 
that is rational, selective, working by 
means well understood, and to ends 
which are meant and made to take place. 
Throughout astronomic spaces and geo- 
logical periods, in the relations of atoms, 
and the structure of systems, and the 
sweep of mechanical forces, we recog- 
nize the existence and sovereignty, not 
only of order, but of intellect and right- 
eousness. Atom is held to atom and 
star to star in a tissue of thought-created 


and intellectual relations. The cosmic 
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forces of the universe move along the 
lines of thought, and speed along paths 
marked out by mind, and in the geo- 
metric crystals of the rock, and the star- 
forms of the snowflake, and the sublime 
adjustments of planetary systems may 
be traced, not merely with the eye of the 
imagination, but with the sharp, clear 
glance of science, the presence of a plas- 
tic and creative intellect thinking itself 
out into forms of beauty and measures 
of law. If we look at the domain of 
organic life— at a plant, an insect, an 
animal, a man — we observe everywhere 
the same coordinating and controlling 
energy by which each thing lives and 
grows after its kind, and fulfills the law 
of its being, and which limits on every 
hand the possibility of wide variation 
from the normal type. So that in the 
evolution of organic life, from the lichen 
to the palm, and from the mollusk to the 
man, we see throughout a flow of intelli- 
gent force, a tide of advancing power, 
which makes for wisdom, beauty, and 
righteousness, disclosing from first to 
last the existence and action of a con- 
stant, forecasting, progressive, and real- 
izing purpose, which we find nowhere 
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else, except in a wise and ‘beneficent 
personality. 

The supremacy of law is therefore 
only another name for the fidelity of 
God. We cannot call it fate or neces- 
sity, because the radical defect in these 
terms lies in the fact that, without moral 
personality behind them, they are mere 
abstractions. They do not imply any 
source from which things proceed, or 
any environment in which they live, or 
any destiny to which they tend. God 
and divine government supply what they 
lack, and so the thought of an Infinite 
Father, who is wise and faithful and 
good, is more significant, and corresponds 
more adequately to all the facts of life, 
whether in the physical world, or in the 
daily experiences and needs of mankind. 

From these and similar considera- 
tions we may therefore learn the lesson 
of an unshaken faith. They do not 
answer all our perplexities, for that would 
hardly serve the divine purpose in our 
- lives. .They do not solve all our enig- 
mas. They still leave very much for us 
to brood over about God and the ways 
of his providence ; but they set us in the 
right direction, and explain many events 
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and circumstances not otherwise explic- 
able. Of one thing they make us sure: 
that there is no persistent and perma- 
nent power of evil in the universe or in 
our lives, no power that was created for 
evil, and that delights init. What seems 
so arises from our defective vision and 
imperfect knowledge, and the number of 
things which have hitherto worn that 
aspect is slowly diminishing. The vic- 
tory lies with wisdom and goodness and 
love ; for 
“ Out of seeming evil 

God educes good, 

And better still, 

And better thence again 

In infinite progression.” 

In this fact lies our incentive to trust 
and patience and undying struggle. It 
is from the assurance that by the slow 
perfecting of our lives, and the better 
conditions around us, we are co-workers 
with a powerful and faithful Creator, 
whose righteous will must have its way, 
that we draw inspiration for duty and 
sacrifice, and consolation for suffering 
and loss. “Only let us be at one with 
him,” says Dr. Martineau, “and our life 
gathers down upon it the strength of 
his Infinite Serenity.” 
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Are you perplexed, then, with doubts 
which threaten to cloud your intellect, 
and chill your heart, and paralyze your 
will? Take courage and cleave closely 
to the truth of which you are assured, 
and more light will come and brighter, 
if only you have patience to wait for it. 
Are you sorely disappointed with your 
lot? Do you often drop into a dull and 
cheerless pessimism, which, while it lasts, 
takes every beam of sunshine out of 
your heart? Then try to look at your 
weariness and soreness in the light of 
the truth that God will not leave you 
nor forsake you ; he will not afflict you 
without purpose; he will not distress 
you beyond measure. Is there some 
grief, which you are secretly nursing in 
your heart, that is a pain and a mystery 
to you, and causes you to be fretful and 
complaining, and to feel as if you were 
wronged? Then ask yourselves which 
you can trust most, your own judgment, 
or the wisdom and faithfulness which 
can have no motive except your good, 
in anything that befalls you. The trou- 
ble with us all, when we are in our de- 
spondent moods, lies in this, that we are 


absorbed in the thought of ourselves, and 
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forgetful of the larger thought of God. 
We dwell exclusively upon our suffer- 
ings, and do not permit our minds to take 
a vaster outlook. We foolishly think 
and act as if there were no God in hea- 
ven, and no righteousness or mercy in 
the world. The lot which falls to us, 
did we take time to consider it, is prob- 
ably no worse and no harder to bear 
than that which comes to thousands ; and 
the only ditference between ourselves 
and others seems to lie in this, that, 
while they take up their burdens with 
faith and courage and uncomplaining 
strength and patience, we brood and 
sulk, and lose the little strength we have 
in fruitless anger and resentment; and 
all this time there bends over us the 
steadfast fidelity of God, the goodness 
that knows no shadow of a change, the 
love that is love for evermore. 

If there be any difficulty in realizing 
this truth of the faithfulness of God, re- 
flect fora moment upon the other alter- 
native open to your thought. Conceive, 
if you can, what is involved in its denial. 
It has to be admitted that there are 
some of his children for whom he has 
no thought, no feeling, no purpose of 
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wisdom or mercy. He gave them such 
life as they possess and preserves them 
in being, but manifests no care for 
them. They were made to seek him, 
but to seek in vain. He put into their 
natures hungers he never meant to sat- 
isfy and thirsts he has done nothing to 
quench ; and he created them capable of 
filial trust and affection, but left them 
uncertain as to the object of their love. 
Such a conception of the divine charac- 
ter imputes to Eternal Goodness the 
most execrable folly and injustice. It 
can have no attraction for any man, ex- 
cept for one who has deliberately put 
out every eye of the soul, and starved 
every affection, and blighted every moral 
instinct. The mysteries of human life 
are dark and painful enough, without 
burdening ourselves with doubts and 
theories against which the noblest hu- 
man instincts rise in revolt. It is far 
better to follow our deeper trusts ; to 
believe that what is good in us must be 
good in God, and that all souls are his, 
the least and the greatest ; to feel that 
his love is unstinted and impartial, and 
embraces everything his wisdom has de- 


signed and his power has fashioned ; 
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and to know beyond all question that of 
each one it may be said :— 


“Thou art as much his care, as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth; 
The sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 
To light up worlds, or wake an insect’s mirth, 
They shine and shine with unexhausted store, 
Thou art thy Maker’s darling — seek no more.” 


Faith like this is what we all need in 
the ever-changing moods of our religious 
experiences. No life, however prosper- 
ous and serene, is without its doubts 
and fears and sad misgivings. The sky 
above us is not always clear. Shadow 
and storm often shut the sunlight from 
our view, and nothing but absolute con- 
fidence in the fidelity and goodness of 
God will hold us loyal and trustful when 
for a time the light of life is veiled in 
cloud. What we need more than any- 
thing else, in our disappointment, sor- 
row, and loss, is the deep assurance 
that all life is and must be in the care 
and keeping of one who is too wise to 
err, too just and good ever to be un- 
kind. That conviction will enable us to 
say with the Psalmist, and to say it as 
though we meant it, “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? The Lord is the strength of my 
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life ; of whom shall I be afraid?”’ That, 
and that alone, suffices to change all our 
painful experiences into benedictions, 
and all our sorrows into angels of hope. 
Religion is the power that transforms 
and transfigures life, and puts a benefi- 
cent meaning into its infelicities. Phi- 
losophy cannot do it; science cannot 
achieve such a conquest over darkness ; 
prosperity is without the magnetic 
charm. Sure and steadfast trust in 
God, like that which was illustrated to 
perfection in the suffering life of Christ, 
is the only power which holds the key 
to life’s mysteries, and reconciles the 
soul to its losses. It teaches us that at 
the essential heart of all our experiences 

there is the divine fidelity, by which 

“ The feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 


And are lifted up and strengthened.” 
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Tell men of their rights; tell them only that others are 
wronging them out of their right to liberty, to property, to 
power, to enjoyment, and that they must assert and se- 
cure their rights ; and you appeal, indeed, in some measure 
to their conscience, their sense of justice, but you appeal 
as much or more to their selfishness, hate, envy, jealousy ; 
and if you infuse into them a certain strength to cast down 
and pull to pieces much that may deserve demolition, you 
render them unlikely to stop where they ought in the work 
of destruction, and utterly unfit them for the still more 
needed work of construction. .. . The properly supreme 
and guiding idea of life, whether personal or social, is not 
that of right but of duty. — PRoFESsSOR ROBERT FLINT, 
Socialism. 


There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing; 
There is that maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches. 
Prov, xiii. 7. 
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The rich and poor meet together: the Lord is the maker 
of them all. — Prov. xxii. 2. 

THE problem of the nature of social 
inequality, and the right adjustment of 
classes in the community, is a serious 
one. It commands the attention of phi- 
losophers, statesmen, reformers, in every 
part of the world, and the discussion of 
it gives rise to endless friction. Wher- 
ever the growth of population presses 
upon the resources of life, or powerful 
classes interfere in their own interests 
with the normal evolution of the social 
organism, there the antagonism of ranks 
and degrees is engendered. The rich 
are set against the poor, and vice versa. 
Those who succeed are envied ‘by those 
who fail, and they who are in misery 
are angry with those who revel in abun- 
dance. There is probably no question 
which is so little understood, or which 
provokes so much passion and prejudice. 
Into the complicated economic aspects 
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of the subject I will not enter in this 
place ; but there are some moral consid- 
erations which bear upon it, and which 
are well worth attention. 

It is obvious at the outset that the 
mere existence of inequalities in social 
life is not of itself a difficulty. The 
fluctuations of success and failure, wealth 
and poverty, are normal and natural, and 
rightly understood and properly related, 
add quality to human character and va- 
riety to the social landscape. The in- 
equalities of human lot are permanent 
conditions of social evolution. It is im- 
possible to efface them, it is at all times 
difficult to adjust them. They have 
been fused in the fires of earlier strug- 
gle, and have been laid in what may be 
called the historic social strata, by the 
ferment of human growth. Life has al- 
ways had its better and its worse, its 
upper and lower, its victors and its van- 
quished ; and human society is not likely 
to be constructed upon any other basis 
either now, or in the distant future. 

The conflict, therefore, is waged not 
over wealth as such, but with its abuse ; 
not over social distinctions, however 
marked they may be, but with a heart- 
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less and irresponsible emphasis of those 
distinctions ; not over intellectual pre- 
eminence, but with intellectual pride and 
insolence; not over the exercise of 
power, but over the daily and persistent 
use of that power to the injury of any 
considerable portion of mankind. It will 
therefore be seen that what is familiarly 
called the social question is much more 
of a moral and religious question than is 
generally admitted. It affects the rights 
of people, and that deeply ; but it also 
concerns their duties and responsibilities. 

Let us examine this somewhat in de- 
tail, and let us deal, first of all, with the 
possession of wealth. No one will ques- 
tion the worth of great wealth to a na- 
tion, or doubt that it can be acquired by 
the legitimate ways of honest trade and 
commerce. It is an inestimable benefit 
to a community, and many of those who 
hold it are merchant princes in more 
senses than one. Wealth is the basis 
of civilization. Indeed, as history abun- 
dantly shows, civilization does not begin 
until men, by the bounty of nature or 
their own thrift and industry, have 
passed beyond a mere hand-to-mouth 
existence. Wealth creates leisure, and 
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leisure is the first step towards the great 
advantages which have hitherto been 
regarded as the triumphs of human prog- 
ress. There can be neither trade, nor 
commerce, nor culture in any of its de- 
sirable forms, without wealth; and the 
nations in which wealth abounds, as the 
fruit of thrift and industry and economy, 
are the nations in which life means the 
most and the best, both to the individual 
and tothe masses. To rail at wealth and 
wealthy men, as such, is therefore an act 
of ignorance and folly. They suggest 
enlarged facilities for culture and refine- 
ment, and multiplied opportunities for 
service and sacrifice. By this I do not 
mean that a rare and useful life cannot 
be lived without a fortune; but I do 
mean that in the hands of any man rich 
in the noble qualities of personal char- 
acter, and free from selfish greed, the 
possession of vast resources is an ines- 
timable advantage. There is no town or 
city in this country which is not justly 
proud of men who feel that the admin- 
istration of a large fortune carries with 
it responsibilities. Intelligent people, 
whether rich or poor, rejoice in the sight 


of legitimate gain, and do not care how 
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vast it is, provided it be held by faithful 
stewards, who will not use it in any way 
to inflict injustice and wrong upon their 
fellow men. 

There is ample justification for the 
popular sentiment: that it is incumbent 
upon those who either inherit wealth or 
acquire it, not to use the power thus 
placed in their hands to oppress their 
neighbors, or to make life increasingly 
difficult for hundreds and thousands who 
are less favored. A wealthy benefactor, 
whether as the head of a great industry, 
or as the manager of a financial under- 
taking which involves the maintenance 
of public credit, the patron of an edu- 
cational institution, or the dispenser of 
countless private charities, is a force for 
good in the community. No one envies 
him his possessions, no one questions his 
advantages and privileges. He is the 
faithful steward of manifold gifts, and 
the masses look up to him with venera- 
tion, and do not care how high he rises, 
or how vast his wealth becomes, because 
they know that his sense of responsibil- 
ity to God and his fellow men will keep 
pace with his prosperity. The man will 
not sink into the miser or the spend- 
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thrift, the hoarder or the waster of gain. 
No one wants to rudely level such an 
eminence. No one seeks to deprive 
such a man of the wealth he possesses, 
or to take anything from his well-earned 
fame. He puts on righteousness and it 
clothes him ; his judgment is as a robe 
and adiadem. He is eyes to the blind, 
and feet to the lame, a father to the 
poor, and the cause which he knows not, 
he searches out. 

But when great wealth is made dishon- 
estly and increased oppressively, when 
it is won by fraud and enlarged by un- 
principled adroitness, when it is used to 
minister to indolence and sordid selfish- 
ness and is unmindful of its obligations, 
then the feeling is different. Then 
wealth ceases to be a blessing and be- 
comes acurse. Its possessor is no longer 
a benefactor, but is a mere parasite, 
against which society is bound to pro- 
tect itself. And every large commercial 
nation abounds in illustrations of men in 
whose hands wealth is abused. They 
apply it for the sole purpose of accumu- 
lation, and the uses to which it is put 
are often of a character inimical to the 


best interests of the community. It is 
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frequently so manipulated as to intensify 
the common struggle for existence, as to 
make it hard for honest people to live. 
It is used to limit the supply and raise 
the price of common necessities, or to 
entrap investors, until people of moder- 
ate means are brought to want, and peo- 
_ple of no means to utter starvation. It 
may and does inflict untold misery upon 
people who have miseries enough to con- 
tend with, without having more thrust 
upon them by insatiate human greed. 
It is this type of a wealthy man which 
incites poor, ignorant, suffering people 
to think wildly and act madly, in the 
frenzy of despair. There are mountains 
of social privilege which deserve to stand 
in our midst, and which command our 
respect and affection; but there are 
other peaks which, contrary to all laws 
of nature, never catch the sun and reflect 
it in the valleys; and our social senti- 
ment will never be thoroughly Christian- 
ized until we have learned to distinguish 
between the two, and to stamp with our 
emphatic disapproval every form and 
degree of endowed and _ irresponsible 
selfishness. 

Then, not only do wealthy men differ 
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from each other in respect to their use 
or abuse of money, but their habits 
create a distinction of character, which 
is not without its influence upon the 
popular mind. There are some to whose 
personal worth wealth gives an added 
charm. ‘They are modest in their bear- 
ing, simple and unostentatious in their 
habits, refined in their tastes. Success 
has not spoiled them, nor has it set 
them vainly above their fellows. They 
raise no hostile sentiment in the public 
mind. Those who know them best, and 
see the most of them, are the readiest 
to rise up and call them blessed. 

But it is not so with others. Wealth 
sometimes makes a man proud, insolent, 
overbearing, contemptuous. When it is 
held without responsibility, it is apt to 
be arrogant, and to flaunt itself vulgarly 
and offensively before the world. ‘This 
it is which engenders bitterness and 
provokes revolutionary sentiments in 
the breast of independent and hopeless 
poverty. It was the sight of gay, 
thoughtless, unfeeling Versailles, with 
no public spirit, no care whatever for the 
sick and poor and wretched, that mad- 


dened the Parisian mob. That reck- 
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lessness created and sustained social 
judgments and animosities in the pop- 
ular mind, which easily ripened into 
fierce hatred and anarchy. It was that 
which brought wealth into contempt, 
and stirred up sentiments in the hearts 
of the unfortunate which, in a moment 
of mad and feverish excitement, tore up 
the order and harmony of society. 

And precisely the same principle holds 
good in respect to any other privilege 
or advantage. The maxim of xoblesse 
oblige, which after all is only a French 
rendering of the golden rule, is valid 
wherever individuals or classes possess 
gifts or advantages which raise them 
above their fellows. Whether we like it 
or not, we form part of a social compact, 
from which we can in no wise escape. 
For better or worse, God has thrown us 
together with those who need us no > 
more than we need them; and let our 
privileges be what they may, it is incum- 
bent upon us to use them for the bene- 
fit of others, and not solely for our own 
profit or pleasure. Society has a per- 
fect right to hold us to our duties and 
obligations every time we are weak or 
wicked enough to try to shirk them, or 
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to ignore them; to honor us when we 
fulfill them, and to censure us when we 
seek to set them aside. 

Genius, wealth, education, prosperity, 
are all in a measure public trusts, in 
the administration of which the highest 
good of society must be consulted ; and 
the fortunate possessor of any one of 
these, who determines to use it in any 
way detrimental to the common good, 
has no right to complain if the moral 
and social judgment of the community 
insists that it shall not be held on any 
such terms. The privileged person, 
whether millionaire, or statesman, or 
politician, who scorns public sentiment, 
and declares that he will do what he 
likes with his own, even to the hurt of 
the community, and to the neglect of 
public duties and responsibilities, if he is 
so minded, is by that very decision a 
social outlaw. He that will despise his 
obligations ought to forfeit his rights. 
That is both good law and sound morals, 
and the pity is that the law is not more 
frequently enforced, and the morals more 
common. The moment we enter upon 
the enjoyment of social advantages, and 
reap harvests we have not sown, and en- 
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ter into other men’s labors, that moment 
we become partners to a social contract, 
which, in the interests of the common 
good, ought to be firmly upheld. There- 
fore it seems to me that the great social 
problem of every age is not how to re- 
make human nature, by trying to get rid 
of high and low, of wealth and poverty, 
which is a Quixotic and futile enter- 
prise, but to bring these fixed and inev- 
itable conditions of life into close and 
helpful relations. The rich and the poor 
are here to stay, and he who made one 
made the other. Set them apart, and 
keep them in envious and hostile separa- 
tion and antagonism, and social convul- 
sion will inevitably ensue. You cannot 
prevent it. But bring them together, so 
that they may the better understand one 
another; multiply the points of contact 
between them; level the mountains of 
pride, selfishness, ill will, and vanity 
which exist in one just as much as in 
the other, and a fusion of interest, and 
respect that is mutual, will certainly 
follow. 


“ Take but degrees away, untune that string, 
And hark, what discord follows! Each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy.” 
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So it is in the mechanism we call 
society. It was never intended to be 
constituted of equal things arrayed in 
dull monotony. It was designed to be 
various. Degrees and differences are 
there, and are there to remain, despite 
anything that can be put into political 
institutions, or voted in legislatures. 
We cannot eliminate them, and it would 
be a misfortune if we could. 

It therefore becomes increasingly ob- 
vious that rich and poor alike should feel 
that, while they have interests which are 
personal and special, they have other 
and larger interests which concern the 
common welfare, and neither must have 
undue and unfair preponderance over 
the other. The individual has just 
rights which society is bound to respect, 
and society possesses claims which no 
individual ought to be permitted, with 
impunity, to ignore. There are private 
rights and public rights. There are 
personal responsibilities and public obli- 
gations, and the great aim of well-dis- 
posed persons in every rank of life is 
to adjust these with equity, and to en- 
force those with fidelity. And in doing 
so, it will be found that there are pe- 
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culiar reasons why the common rights 
and liberties of a people should demand 
special consideration. The weak, the 
poor, the friendless, who constitute at 
all times no inconsiderable portion of 
the community, are least able to pro- 
tect themselves, and stand most in need 
of protection. They are comparatively 
powerless against any unjust laws, or 
greedy combinations, or untoward cir- 
cumstances, which press unrighteously 
and disastrously upon their lives, and are 
entitled to look to legislatures, whether 
national or municipal, to see that they 
are not robbed of a fair chance of living. 
It is not patronage they want, and still 
less charity, but a reasonable and just 
opportunity to live, and to live in inde- 
pendence and some degree of comfort. 
And the question is whether privileged 
persons will recognize their responsibil- 
ity, and help their brethren to gain this, 
or leave them to struggle for it them- 
selves, in some aimless and irregular 
way, led by unscrupulous and ragged 
demagogues. It seems to me that the 
responsibility of leadership in local and 
national patriotism lies with persons who 
are the owners of privilege. The wealthy 
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and educated classes owe it to the com- 
munity that they throw themselves 
boldly and valiantly into public life, and 
rescue good government, and all that 
goes with it, from the hands of those 
who are incapable and selfish. They 
are, and ought to be, in virtue of their 
position and advantages, the guardians 
of public honor and justice, and the 
strong defense of the poor and needy. 
It is no excuse to say that the public 
service is laborious and disagreeable, and 
involves some unpleasant experiences. 
The highest duties are often disagree- 
able; but the brave man, who loves his 
God and his country, does not shrink 
from them on that account. 

Providence has not dowered us with 
special gifts and privileges that we may 
simply turn them to our own account 
and live a life of inglorious ease, but 
that we may use them in the service of 
humanity; and when we see that our 
country, its people, and its poor stand 
in need of faithful and public-spirited 
citizens with power to sway the popular 
mind in right directions and turn it to- 
ward the rectifying of wrongs and the 


security of life and property, we are 
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recreant to duty when we stand idly by, 
and allow our fellow men to drift into 
courses which end, and can only end, in 
social convulsion and national disgrace. 
Oh, if our privileged classes would only 
realize their power, their duties, their 
obligations, and in the spirit of civic 
chivalry enter the arena of public life, 
where the strife is hottest and their 
presence is most needed, what influences 
for good they might exert, and what 
noble service they might render in their 
day and generation! It would not be 
difficult for them to turn the tide of 
popular sentiment in their favor, to win 
the confidence of those who now regard 
them with mistrust and envy, and to 
make themselves respected and beloved, 
even by those who now madly and 
wrongfully look upon them as their nat- 
ural enemies. 

It will be seen, from what I have thus 
far said, that the social question is moral 
as well as economic. The rich and the 
poor are to come together, not alone as 
employers and employees, capitalists and 
laborers, and because their antagonism 
in these relations is mutually destruc- 
tive ; but on moral and social grounds, 
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and because each owes to the other a 
loyalty to equity and fair dealing, not 
to be ignored without serious hurt ; and 
because the Lord is the maker of them 
all. And it is at this point that the 
Christian church finds its opportunity 
to exert a powerful and pacific influence 
in the social organism. It is impossible 
to measure the duty of the churches in 
this direction. They have it in their 
power to sway popular sentiment as no 
other institution does, or can. It may 
suit the revolutionist to sneer at the 
clergy, but he knows their power over 
the masses, when an appeal has to be 
made to the nation in the interests of 
justice and humanity. There is abso- 
lutely no limit to the benevolent work, | 
and no estimate of the wealth, which is 
directed by the church to nobler ends, 
and which streams through its various 
channels in the direction of social ame- 
lioration. There is no institution exert- 
ing any wide influence upon the commu- 
nity in this age which can be compared 
with it for an instant, as a leveler of all 
that ought to be brought low, and a 
sustainer of all that deserves to be up- 


held. It boasts of no social shibboleth. 
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It is too conservative and sober to be 
carried away by dangerous exploits and 
crazes. It scorns with equal intensity 
the coldness and pride of the rich, and 
the wild revolutionary proposals of the 
ignorant demagogue. Turning aside from 
these, from which nothing beneficent 
is to be expected, it is addressing itself, 
in quiet ways and by generous influences, 
to soften the asperities of social life, to 
remove all causes of needless friction 
and misunderstanding between class and 
class, to bring rich and poor, learned 
and illiterate, into closer and friendlier 
relations, and both by teaching and 
example, to do all within its power to 
emphasize the sense of moral and social 
obligation among those who, in the 
enjoyment of their pleasures or the en- 
durance of their sufferings, are apt to 
forget that, for better or worse, they are 
yoke-fellows through life. The true 
social doctrine of Christianity in this 
age is not equality, but responsibility, 
not union through similarity, but union 
in the midst of diversity, not mutual 
antagonism, but mutual sympathy; and 
in this sense, and in no other, can we 
reiterate the words of the prophet 
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Isaiah, — ‘ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God. Every valley shall be 
exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low: and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough places 
plain: and the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” 
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All that the creature can demand from the justice and 
love of his Creator is, that he shall not be created for 
wretchedness — that on the average of his career, happiness 
shall predominate over misery — that existence shall on the 
whole have been a blessing — or, what perhaps is the same 
thing, that it shall be fairly attributable to the voluntary 
fault — the option — of the individual, if it be not so.— 
WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG, Creed of Christendom. 


O Thou ! to whom the wearisome disease 

Of Past and Present is an alien thing, 

Thou pure Existence! whose severe decrees 

Forbid a living man his soul to bring 

Intoa timeless Eden of sweet ease, 

Clear-eyed, clear-hearted — lay thy loving wing 

In death upon me —if that way alone 

Thy great Creation-thought thou wilt to me make known. 
R. M. MILNEs. 


Nothing in Nature is in itself evil, and the name of 
evil only means the falling short of what is good. — 
ST. AUGUSTINE. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


I form the light, and create darkness; I make peace, and 
create evil; I am the Lord, that doeth all these things. — 
Isa. xiv. 7. 

Tue Hebrew prophet had probably no 
very distinct philosophy of evil, but he 
was an optimist, and was satisfied that 
the things which seemed to conflict 
with his conception of universal good- 
ness must somehow have a place in the 
moral order. He could not detach per- 
sons and events from God, or conceive 
of any portion of the general life as be- 
ing outside the moral government of the 
world. He did, however, draw a sharp 
line between inscrutable events and the 
imperfect life which seemed to be wrest- 
ling with defect, both in itself and in its 
environment, and personal unrighteous- 
ness. He did not confuse evil with sin. 
He distinguished between what might 
be called the difficulties of environment 
and deliberate wickedness. Nowhere 
does he ascribe an evil disposition to 
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God. On the contrary, he asserted, and 
that repeatedly, the supreme holiness of 
God. There was no unrighteousness in 
him. But when he stood face to face 
with untoward events and adverse cir- 
cumstances, diseases, famines, fatalities, 
for which man did not seem to be in any 
way responsible, he could not escape the 
conclusion that, little as he understood 
them, they must accord with the plans 
and purposes of Providence. He evi- 
dently did not share the dualism of the 
nations by which at that time he and his 
people were surrounded. He did not set 
over against each other two distinct di- 
vinities representing light and darkness, 
good and evil ; but believing with all his 
soul in the universal sovereignty of a 
beneficent God, he concluded that dark- 
ness must somehow be subordinate to 
light, and evil to good. Around him, on 
every hand, were circumstances which 
conflicted with his belief, but against 
them he set the revelation of his moral 
consciousness and the drift of things. 
And in this respect he seems to have 
anticipated the truth of events, as the 
best minds of our own day understand it. 
The ancient myth, derived from the Per- 
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sians, which traced good and evil to two 
distinct divinities with equal power, but 
ruling on contrary principles, and which 
found entrance eventually into Christian 
theology to vitiate and corrupt it, did not 
exist in the mind of the prophet, and is 
losing its hold upon the intelligence of 
thoughtful people in this age. To refer 
what we are accustomed to call evil to a 
personality, coeval and coextensive with 
the personality we feel to be good, not 
only throws no light upon the problem 
we so often try to solve, but increases 
the difficulty. To personify it at all 
adds immensely to the enigma. It is 
hard enough to account for evil in a uni- 
verse in which goodness prevails, when 
we conceive of it as imperfection, defect, 
or good in the process of becoming ; but 
to start out with the assumption that for 
all time, so far as we can judge, good and 
evil, in equal power and proportion, have 
existed in two hostile personalities, is to 
perplex both the understanding and the 
conscience. 

Let us study, for an instant, this 
problem of evil, which is one of the try- 
ing mysteries of our life, not with any 
hope of supplying a solution of it, but 
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with the purpose of looking it squarely 
in the face, and throwing upon it some 
few side-lights, which may somewhat re- 
lieve its gloom. And in the first place, 
it is obvious that the time to understand 
it is not when we are suffering from it, or 
are so oppressed with the suddenness and 
anguish of it that our eyes are blinded 
with passion, or dim with tears. The 
wife who has been suddenly and unac- 
countably bereft of her husband, and the 
father of her children, is in no mood to 
judge of her affliction with any sort of 
moral perspective. All that she knows 
or cares to think about, in the moment 
of her deepest grief, is her irreparable 
and inexplicable loss. That overshad- 
ows everything else, and shuts out every 
consideration which philosophy, or even 
religion, may have to offer. So when 
an ardent optimist is told the story of 
hundreds perishing in a sinking ship, 
or sacrificed in a fire, or cruelly done to 
death by merciless savages, the ques- 
tions which such events raise are not for 
the moment easily answered. They are 
so staggering to the moral feelings that 
time is needed in order that they may 


be even partially understood. Men do 
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not quickly see how goodness works in 
the midst of evils so startling and ap- 
palling, and they are least able to see it 
when the loss affects themselves. 

But in calmer moments, and when 
the first paroxysms of grief are over, 
the mind comes to realize that in a uni- 
verse grounded in order and established 
in righteousness (and the universe could 
not exist for an hour, if it were not so 
grounded and established) there cannot 
be any injustice or wrong, at least on 
the part of the Being upon whom the 
responsibility of life, as it is, really rests. 
And so the only alternative left to the 
sorely perplexed and suffering is to lan- 
guish in despair, or to think their way 
to the conclusion that, perhaps, through 
processes beyond their power to compre- 
hend, such disasters or calamities have 
a purpose, and that purpose, hard as it 
may be to realize it, is certainly consis- 
tent with Infinite Wisdom and Goodness. 
The two events which men most fear, 
and which they consequently look upon 
as evils, are death and suffering. Of the 
first it may be said that, let it come when 
and where it will, it is not in itself an 
enigma. ‘There is nothing more myste- 
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rious about death than there is about 
birth. We were not consulted as to our 
advent upon the scene of life, and there 
can be no ground of complaint that we 
are not taken into account as to our 
departure. We have no moral right toa 
long life, and we suffer no wrong if our 
lot is brief. We may have our prefer- 
ences, and may be sorely disappointed 
if they are not respected; but he who 
made us gives and takes away, and it is 
no man’s prerogative to challenge the 
justice of his doing. It is painful to 
witness an untimely death, or a death 
associated with cruelty or intense suffer- 
ing, but such a demise has not necessa- 
rily any injustice in it, at least so far as 
God is concerned. Death in most cases 
is normal and natural, but no one can 
say that there is any evil in it. From 
the standpoint of our own feeling or 
preference, it may seem wise or unwise, 
good or evil, to take this life and leave 
that; but it is clear that these emotions 
do not reflect upon the moral character 
of God. They merely express the lights 
and shadows of our varying moods. 
Then suffering in all its forms is 


esteemed an evil. But here, again, it is 
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evil only when we choose to make it so. 
There is very much suffering to which 
we affix neither praise nor blame. We 
endure it, or court it, without attaching 
any moral significance to it whatever. 
It is a thread in the texture of our life, 
which constitutes us what we are, and 
what the Maker of us designed that we 
should be. That he could have made 
us without it is possible; but he was 
not so minded. His purpose was obvi- 
ously not to bring into existence an 
irresponsible automaton, but a self-con- 
scious and moral man. And this crea- 
ture was to grow and struggle to per- 
fection, and, indeed, was so made that 
he could not fulfill his destiny in any 
other way. He was to be first less wise 
and then more wise, first good and then 
better. The insignia of imperfection 
were to cling to him in all his upward 
struggle for supremacy. He was to 
learn by experience, and suffer in the 
process. He was to develop his moral 
will by discipline, and to struggle to vir- 
tue as to wisdom by slow and sometimes 
painful processes. He was to make 
mistakes and learn to correct them. 
He was to fall, and perhaps hurt himself ; 
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and recovering, to renew the conflict. 
And in the evolution of every part of 
his nature, it has been his prerogative to 
struggle and suffer. 

It was clearly the purpose of God that 
human character should be created by 
conflict and perfected by suffering, and 
in no other way. The only sort of exist- 
ence possible to him is in a world where 
men and things are not finished but 
forming, not perfect but being perfected. 
And it is frightful to think of the amount 
of suffering, physical, mental, moral, af- 
fectional, which this growth from good 
to better involves, and yet it is the price 
of our self-conscious personality. Man 
could not be man without it. A child of 
the Eternal working out his own destiny 
is not conceivable on any other terms. 
The truth we arrive at, then, as the best 
solution of our problem within reach, is 
this : that suffering, from any cause what- 
ever, is incidental to the divine purpose. 
It inheres in the nature of things, and is 
a condition or incident in the upward 
growth of a being like man. Our diffi- 
culty is, that while we see this to be 
true in some instances, we do not find it 
true in all. Nevertheless, it appears 
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true as far as we are able to trace the 
connection between cause and effect; 
and that we cannot attest it everywhere 
is probably owing to our ignorance, and 
to that alone. 

Thus we shall find that many of the 
things which we call evils are either in- 
gredients of our nature which we cannot 
alter, and which, if altered, would be no 
improvement, or incidents arising out 
of our experience as progressive beings. 
It is, therefore, an act of stupendous 
folly to set up an ideal of human happi- 
ness, which is not that actually exist- 
ing around us, and then quarrel with 
‘the phenomena of the moral world be- 
cause they do not conform to it; or to 
indulge in a senseless tirade against the 
wrongs and injustices and miseries of 
human history, when we know, or ought 
to know, that 


“ Virtue is the child of liberty 
And happiness of virtue ; nor can they 
Be free to keep the path who are not free to stray.” 


If we cannot always trace the wisdom 
or righteousness of events or circum- 
stances, so as to justify in every instance 
the ways of God to men, neither is there 
any reason that we should doubt that, if 
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we could see farther, and all the facts 
were known, the moral government of 
the world would stand without reproach. 
We may say that we do not see why 
this calamity or that should happen, 
why this innocent person should suffer 
and that scoundrel should escape ; but it 
ought to be said reverently, and always 
with the distinct understanding that 
there are more facts in life than we see, 
and more truths than we know. An 
angry egotist indicting the moral order 
of the world is one of the most pitiable 
spectacles in creation. When we are 
shut up, as we sometimes are, to the alter- 
native of believing in God or believing in 
chaos, in a wise providence or in irre- 
sponsible chance, it is wiser to say with 
Whittier, who looked at life with the 
calm eye of a philosopher, as well as 
with the sympathetic heart of a true 
poet c—- 
* Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 


To one fixed trust my spirit clings ; 
I know that God is good ! 


“T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 
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Some evils lie quite outside the 
sphere of our explanation or responsibil- 
ity. They are amenable possibly to illu- 
mination and prevention in the future, 
when man’s knowledge of nature is 
larger and truer, and his power over 
nature is by consequence greater; but 
for the present they are outside the 
limits of foresight, prevention, and re- 
moval, and the responsibility for them 
lies wholly with God. To say that we 
can explain them is presumption, and to 
allege that they are meaningless is im- 
piety. They belong to that realm of the 
inscrutable which touches closely upon 
the border line of knowledge, but lies 
clearly outside it. Had we eyes to 
pierce this mystery, these events which 
are dark enigmas to us now might 
look as beneficent and beautiful as the 
common world which comes: within the 
scope of our researches. For the mo- 
ment our vision is imperfect, and since 
we cannot know, we dare not judge. 
We can only surmise, since what is open 
to our apprehension is so wise and be- 
neficent, that what is hidden from our 
sight cannot be less so. 

Yet an obvious difficulty in respect to 
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these evils we so loudly deplore is the 
blindness and impartiality of their inci- 
dence. They affect not only the guilty, 
but the innocent. If all the towers of Si- 
loam came down upon the persons who 
built them, and who knowingly built 
them amiss, and upon them alone, the 
complaint would not be so great; but 
the truth is, they fall upon anybody who 
happens to be passing at the time. If 
the wrongs men do reacted upon them- 
selves, and did not hurt others, the moral 
mystery of pain and suffering would not 
be quite so profound; but the fact is, 
the evil we do affects the innocent, and 
lives after us. At first sight that seems 
difficult and ugly. Nevertheless, when 
we reflect, the evils we suffer vicariously 
are only the obverse side of the law 
by which we derive benefit from others 
which we have done nothing to deserve. 
If our work be sound and true, it is a 
benefit to others as well as to ourselves ; 
if it be unsound and untrue, it is to 
others a sorrow and a hurt. We are all 
helped and furthered by the thoughtful- 
ness and virtue of our fellows, and in- 
jured and wronged by their careless- 
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ness and wickedness. What if it were 
otherwise ? What if man could isolate 
himself from man, and class from class, 
and nation from nation? What if 
around each there were thrown inviola- 
ble barriers, so that one generation after 
another had to start from the beginning, 
unhelped by any inheritance, or discov- 
ery, or legacy of noble worth, from those 
who had gone before? There would be 
no play of mutual interest, no reciproca- 
tion of sympathy, no advancement and 
progress. How very little of the mate- 
rial or spiritual good which makes life 
worth living has been invented by any 
man for himself! It would seem to be 
well, therefore, that the results of wis- 
dom and virtue are not restricted to the 
wise and virtuous, but help and bless the 
foolish and vicious too. 

Still this is not all. We cannot stop 
here. There is the other side of this be- 
neficent law. The consequences of vice 
and folly are not confined to the vicious 
and the foolish, but impede and impair 
the virtuous and the wise. This fact 
also gives to each an interest in the 
other, and makes the welfare of all hinge 
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upon the welfare of each. And so the 
liability to suffer from the weakness or 
wickedness of others is only the obverse 
side of the law by which we receive 
benefit from their wisdom and strength. 
But many of these baneful inflictions 
are not so vicarious as they seem. 
Some pestilence or fever, bred of igno- 
rance and squalor, and issuing from the 
dens and hovels of the darker and more 
dismal regions of a crowded city, spreads 
its pitiless infection into the homes of 
the comfortable and rich, and there 
breathes its fatal breath, and does its 
ghastly work. The wealthy look upon 
that asan evil. It does not harmonize 
with their conception of the moral order 
of the universe. They conclude that 
the wretched ought to suffer exclusively 
from their own miseries. God seems to 
think otherwise. Have riches, leisure, 
knowledge, no duties? Have they only 
pleasures, immunities, and rights? Does 
the responsibility for ignorance, destitu- 
tion, and disease rest exclusively upon 
the ignorant, the destitute, the squalid? 
We have science enough to make pes- 
tilence impossible, wealth enough to 
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replace every wretched hovel with a 
clean and wholesome dwelling, resources 
enough to civilize the uncivilized, and if 
we cannot reform them, we can at least 
restrain them; and what other purpose 
science and wealth and public spirit can 
have, I cannot understand. And so long 
as this is left undone, it is not for us to 
complain if Providence, by stern and 
painful admonition, reminds us that we 
are yoked for better and for worse with 
all classes of our fellow citizens. 

God’s clear purpose in regard to man 
is not that he is to be the victim of ad- 
verse circumstances, but their master. 
He has conferred upon him dominion 
over the works of his hands, and has put 
all things under his feet, not perhaps in 
realized and actual fact, but certainly 
in ulterior plan and purpose. And so, 
in view of this stupendous struggle for 
_ supremacy, one may say with Lowell :— 


“T grieve not that ripe Knowledge takes away 
The charm that Nature to my childhood wore, 
For, with that insight, cometh, day by day, 

A greater bliss than wonder was before ; 

The real doth not clip the poet’s wings, — 

To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart 
Reveals some clew to spiritual things, 

And stumbling guess becomes firm-footed Art ; 
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Flowers are not flowers unto the poet’s eyes, 
Their beauty thrills him by an inward sense; 
He knows that outward seemings are but lies, 
Or, at the most, but earthly shadows, whence 
The soul that looks within for truth may guess 
The presence of some wondrous heavenliness.” 
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